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“OUT OF THE SKY— 


AIRWHEEL! 


Cast an admiring eye on Goodyear’s great 
new super-soft tire — and you'll see why its 
name is AIRWHEEL. 
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It’s just as soft as it looks — and it puts more 
square inches of flexible rubber, more cubic 
inches of resilient air between you and the 

road than you ever had on a car before. 

Just for the luxurious softness of these big, 
buoyant balls of rubber, a lot of people will a 
want them. But don’t miss the rest of the story: 


They'll pay THEIR WAY by saving your car from 
jolts and jars that vibrate straight through 
ordinary tires. 





They’ll put more safety into the Goodyear Aill- 
Weather Tread by putting more of it down 
on the road. 


They’ll ABSORB SIDE-SWAY ON CuRVES — they take 
no more gasoline than other tires and they 
steer just as easily. 


And when it comes to mileage — consider this: 
in the day-and-night grind of test fleet driv- 
ing, they outrun the famous Goodyear All- 
Weather Balloons! 


Mighty soft, we'll say for the folks who want the 
swank of these newest Goodyears to style up 
their cars; they can switch to the Airwheel al- 
most as easily as they change an ordinary tire. 


ee 
* IF IT ISN’T A GOODYEAR, IT ISN’T AN AIRWHEEL. “ N 
Airwheel is Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered in the 


U.S.A. and throughout the world, and is used to denote 
that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of Airwheel Tires 










Copyright 1932, by 
The Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Goodyear invites you to hear the Revelers Quartet, Goodyear Concert-Dance Orchestra and a feature guest artist every 
Wednesday night, over N. B.C. Red Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 
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Of 
ct * YOU wish to do more 


business in New York State, an 
account at a Marine Midland 
Bank may prove most helpful. 
The 22 banks in the Group are 
in intimate touch with business 
throughout this area. They 
serve several hundred thousand 
customers. ‘Their 307 directors 
are also directors of g15 other 
large concerns. 

These banks know well the op- 
portunities that their commu- 


nities hold for your company, 
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MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


There are Midland Banks tn these New York State cities 
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LACKAWANNA 
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ead stuffed up? 


Smoke a 


LISTERINE 
CIGARETTE 


and get relief 


Awmonc the users of 
Listerine Cigarettes are several thou- 
sands who smoke them primarily be- 
cause they relieve congestion in the 
nasal passages. 


The cool, bracing smoke seems to 
clear the head. Sufferers from sinus, 
catarrh, and the ordinary head cold, 
are pretty well sold on Listerine Ciga- 
rettes for this purpose. 

A great many hundreds of thousands 
of others, however, like them simply be- 
cause they are a delightful smoke. Cool, 
refreshing, and entirely different in fla- 
vor. Women particularly seem to favor 
them. They say they are less irritating 
to the throat than ordinary cigarettes. 

Listerine Cigarettes contain a biend 
of fine, domestic and imported tobaccos 
to which certain of the volatile Listerine 
essences have been added. In no sense 
are they a medicated cigarette. Nor do 
they possess the harsh, acrid effect of 
cigarettes heavily treated with menthol. 
They are mild and agreeable. 

You may not like the first two or three 
you smoke. Smoke a dozen, however, 
and we'll wager you'll want to smoke 
more of them. 

You can get Listerine Cigarettes at 
most tobacco dealers. If your dealer 
has not stocked them yet, he will be 
glad to do so on your request. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


CIGARETTES 
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TimeE Marches Back 
Sirs: 

I have read with pleasure your announcement 
of June 7 that your radio broadcasts, “The 
March of Time,” will be resumed in September. 
I was among your readers who regretted your 
announcement last February that you were going 
off the air. I of course possess no means of know- 
| ing the financial advantage to you of this form of 
advertising. I only know that as a _ radio 
listener I looked upon your broadcast as one of 
the very best and most interesting on the air, 
hence my joy at knowing you are to resume. 

TuHos. A. BUCKNER 
President 





New York Life Insurance Co. 
New York City 


Sirs: ; 
Hooray for our side—that is to say the radio 

audience. I’m delighted to hear that our col- 

lective voice was strong enough to bring back 

“The March of Time’’ to the air. Indeed I shall 

have a front seat on Friday, Sept. 9, at 8.30 p. m. 

Vivian M. BEHENNA 

Hyattsville, Md. 


Sirs: 

All praise to Time’s publishers for bringing 
back “‘The March of Time” in November. 

Congratulations to CBS’s President Paley for 
his splendid co-operation in bringing it to us in 
time to get the real political facts of the 
campaign. 

Two progressive and aggressive organizations, 
Time and CBS, joined together to give the 
radio public the best of all air-way features. 

My thanks to Time. 

Our family will be present at the loud-speaker 
on September 9 at 8:30 p. m. and we will be 
“all ears.” 

But—why stop in March? 


G. C. HA 


Baltimore, Md. 


Sirs: 

The notice that “The March of Time” will re- 
turn to the air on Sept. 9 is indeed good news. 

You are to be congratulated on your courage 
in going ahead with the expenditure of so much 
money in these days of retrenchment. CBS is 
to be congratulated for its contribution during 
September and October: % 

You will receive your money back many 
times, I am sure, and CBS will at least have 
the comfort of knowing that a lot of radios will 
once more arouse from a state of inactivity at 
least once a week, which may help to get them 
back in the habit. 


CHARLES ABEL 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| Sirs: 

I recall that when you discontinued your 
broadcast in February, you suggested that “The 
March of Time” should be carried on as a sus- 
taining feature by some of the broadcasting 
companies, and that you did not deem further 
expenditure along this line justified. 

Now then, while I enjoyed your broadcast. 
| the fact is that your publication has little to 
offer to one who like myself has available most 
of your subject matter from among numerous 
other publications that I read. Nevertheless I 
purchased Time, feeling that in that manner I 









NAME 


ADDRESS 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE”. 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


| 
| ' ; 
| Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 
| 350 E. 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


omens. 





was helping to pay for whatever pleasure was 
derived from the broadcast. 

When you discontinued on the air I discop. 
tinued purchasing your periodical, and in the 
small suburb where I reside at least one-halj 
dozen people whom I know intimately did the 
very same thing. 

I would no more expect a broadcasting com- 
pany to continue that 
program than I would 
informative advertising gratis. TIME was the 
beneficiary of whatever goodwill was created 
and the broadcasting companies have as much 
right to payment for their facilities as you have 
for space in your advertising columns. 

Whether expenditures you make are justified 
will of course depend entirely upon the returns 
you may receive. I however feel that you will 
be amply compensated by the increase in your 
circulation and by numerous friends you will 
make. Here is a concrete example. For years 
the Literary Digest has boasted of the fact that 
it is used as a reference book among school 
children. My one and only interest in your broad- 
cast is that it appeals to my children, who are 
of school age and I feel that among this element 
you will be building up a following which in 
years to come will be priceless. 

I might also add that I consider Mr. Paley 
most generous in putting your program on the 
air two months before you begin paying for the 
time. In fact it is by far more generous than 
the press treats the broadcasters. 

WILLIAM L. SCHWARTZ 

New York City 


feature as a sustaining 
a publication carrying 


Sirs: 

. . . Especial enthusiasm is aroused by your 
decision to be independent. The fearless pre- 
sentation of news by the late, lamented ‘March 
of Time” is- the very feature which made it 
valuable—otherwise, it would merely have been 
entertaining. .. . 

EDMUND OrTo 

Jersey City, N. J. 


Sirs: 

. With the 22,231 others, which I believe 
survey indicated represent about 1% of the 
listeners to the program, I wish to express 
my sincere thanks for the public spirit that | 
know enters so largely into this program re- 
sumption. Let me express the hope that, in 
addition to its instructive virtue for the American 
public, the resumption of the program may 
prove of direct economic value to your own 
organization. . . . 

H. WALTER Scott 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heavenly Cover 
Sirs: 

What made me do it? Three times today | 
checked myself as I was about to put some 
objects on top of Japan’s Son of Heaven (Time, 
June 6) 

Was it the power of the press, or a feeling 
that the Japanese might not like it? 

R. E. ZACHERT 


Brinson, Ga. 


Sirs: 

Of course, I shall do as the respectful Japanese 
hope and trust—place Time (June 6) with the 
front cover upward. But what shall I do next 
week? May I not put my most recent Time on 
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For your 
children’s sake 


—there is no substitute for Welch’s 


Can you compromise where your children’s health 
is concerned? No—we think not. And that iswhy we 
cannot compromise on the high standards to which 
Welch’s Grape Juice is made. Please let us explain. 

Welch’s is the grape juice doctors recommend for 
its purity. It is made from the finest grapes— washed 
clean, pressed, pasteurized and bottled under scien- 
tific laboratory control... under standards abso- 
lutely unequaled in the grape juice industry. Under 
Welch standards, no “seconds,” underdeveloped or 
overripe grapes can ever be used. 

Welch’s juice is rich in iron, vitamin B and 
calcitum*—those vital elements your children need 
to prevent anemia ...to build red corpuscles... 
to develop strong bones and teeth. 
































Children 


Foremost among fruits in the child’s 
diet necessities. A glass between 
meals is quickly assimilated. Re- 
stores strength to tired bodies with- 
out slowing meal-time appetite. 
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Breakfast 


In these busy, hurrying days, enjoy 
your healthful breakfast fruit the 
quick Welch way. Just pour and 
serve. Add ice or one-third water if 
you like. Delicious! Economical! 


A 2 


There’s always a reason for price. No grape juice 
can be made to sell cheaper than Welch’s without 
cutting the quality to a questionable standard. 
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But after all, you really do not save in buying other 
brands of grape juice— made to sell on price alone. 
Welch’s is full-strength juice —never adulterated. 
Add half as much water, and you still will enjoy the 
richest flavored, most healthful grape juice made. 


™ 
Dinner 


Serve Welch’s iced as a cocktail. 
Cool fragrance that reaches out and 


tempts your appetite! Rich, attrac- 
tive color that charms the eye! 


For your children’s sake, there is no substitute 


for Welch’s ! 


Welch’s have been makers of quality products 
since 1869. Grape Juice, Grape Jam (‘‘Grape- 
lade”), Grape Jelly, Tomato Juice, all under the 
famous Welch label. Write for booklet of recipes. 
Welch’s, Dept. 6, Westfield, N. Y. 


Welch’s 


Inthe Junior size 
—EVERYWHERE 107 > 
In pints, 25 cents— “a 


Slightly higher 
in the West 





Serve Welch’s— with the assurance 
that all your guests will enjoy its 
exhilarating flave Sparkling and 


delightful with 





t 
ginger ale! “a 





9 Sleep 
A soothing night-cap to indues 
sleep. Mildly laxative Anti-acid. 


Particularly beneficial to nerve and 


blood health. 






A Pure Frui 
With Added \ 


git} 
+ 19te§ 









Label Copyrié” 


The WELCH GRAPE} 


° o”F 
WE stF1eELD-NEW 


ce 6 ee 
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PURE—PASTEURIZED 
*A noted Eastern scientist, Standard for 60 years 
conducting a series of re- 
search experiments, writes 
us that Welch’s is rich in 
blood-building and body- 
energizing properties. 





TIME 


FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 


Sharpen your pencil! 


Figure your fire insurance costs. Figure what you get and what you 
pay. Then ask your local Central Mutual agent for costs of Central 
Mutual protection. Fire insurance should be bought on friendship, 
only when facts justify it—facts on stability, on prompt payment 
record, on class of risks and on costs. Central Mutual Fire Insurance 
protection has cost 30% less, every year since 1921. For over half 
a century, Central has had a clear record of prompt payment and 
any business man can see the outstanding strength as shown in the 
Central Mutual statement. All Central Policy Holders are good 
risks. They make their carefulness and good housekeeping pay... 
Don’t assume you are getting the most, sound fire insurance pro- 
tection at the best price, until you have talked to your local Central 
agent. If you don’t know his name, write us and we will send you 
his name and a tersely written book of facts on the costs of fire 
insurance protection. 


Yoy CENTRAL 


Dicdeads to MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Cc. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 






Policyholders 


CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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top of the previous issue, even if its front cover 
reproduces a color picture of the “Son of 
Heaven”? Wouldn't it be similar to putting the 
Bible on the U. S. flag? 
M. ELIzABETH Topsy 
Portland, Ore. 


: Bea 
Three Biggest Jobs 
Sirs: 

In your issue of June 6 the contents of the 
article captioned “His Honor’ s Honor” brought 


| this question to.my mind: Who holds the second 
| biggest job in the U,. S.? 


Obviously the presidency of our country js 
rated first but who may be classed as second? 
My guess is the Chief Justice of the Supreme 


Court but maybe I’m wrong. 
JANE MEISEL 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
“Second biggest job” (elective job, 
TIME meant) is the governorship of the 
first State, New York. “Third biggest,” 
the mayoralty of the first city.—Eb. 


Defender Kemal 
Sirs 

After waiting for long I have at last found 
a weak spot. You were not at all clear in regard 
to the Turkish gentleman by the name of Kemal 
On p. 19, June 13, under Turkey, you speak o/ 
Dictator Mustafa Kemal Pasha and in the next 
paragraph you speak of Divisional Commander 
Kemal without explaining that you were talking 
about two men, each with the name Kemal, 

In the year 1929, | paid a very delightful visit 
to a Scottish Rite Lodge of Masons in Con 
stantinople. There was a banquet and _ facing 
me on the other side of my table was a medium- 
sized, modest man of cheerful, friendly and 
unassuming manner who did not use tobacco 
We talked through an interpreter who sat at 
his side. I was very much interested to learn 
that this very modest gentleman with whom | 
was talking was General Kemal, the defender o/ 
the region which included Constantinople during 
the Great War. General Kemal the defender 
when introduced, explained that while his name 
was Kemal and spelled exactly as Dictator Kemal 


| spells his, there was no relationship. I doubt 


if your readers realized by reading your article 


| that you were talking about two distinct out- 


standing Turkish characters, the Dictator Mus- 
tafa Kemal Pasha and General Kemal, the de- 


fender. 
WALLACE K. WonperS 

Detroit, Mich. 

Let Subscriber Wonders henceforth be- 
ware of the exceedingly modest, middle- 
sized man who sat across from him at a 
Scottish Rite Lodge of Masons’ banquet 
in Constantinople (now Istanbul). There 
is only one “General Kemal the defender 
of the region which included Constan- 
tinople during the Great War” and he is 
today the Dictator of Turkey, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha.—Eb. 


° — 


Interchangeable Bolsheviki 
Sirs: 

In the May 23 issue of Time you had the 
following: 

“Contrary to popular misconception _ the 
Russian system today is not Communism, nor 
does the ruling Communist Party claim to have 
Communized Russia. According to Joseph Stalin 
Russians are ‘building Socialism,’ will later 
attempt to build Communism.” 

This paragraph has aided me in winning a 
point in a discussion in which I maintained 
that Communism, Socialism and Bolshevism, the 


| system of government Russia is now attempting, 


are fundamentally unlike, and as a result has 
prompted me to write you for material and a 
brief analysis explaining the differences in these 
forms of government. 

Joun BrINDA 

Chicago, IL. 

Bolshe in Russian means “larger.” The 
Bolsheviki were at first merely the larger 
group or majority of the Russian Social- 
Democrat Party which split up in 1903 
into the Bolsheviki, led by Lenin and 
the Mensheviki (minority). In 1918 the 
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C Jocurities ¢ For “ Jatle 


When called upon to invest f6r clients, we are 
free to choose securities from the whole invest- 
ment field. Only with this freedom, we believe, 
can we choose the securities that best suit the 


needs of each individual client. 


That is the reason Central Hanover has “No 
Securities For Sale’’—a policy maintained for more 


than a quarter of a century. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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When you are too tired to eat—see what 


a difference a glass of White Rock makes! 
Pleasantly mineral, it restores energy 


Brilliantly sparkling it encourages appetite. 


Absolutely pure, it’s a good water to drink 


at any time. 
Buy it in the one dozen bottle cartons— 


keep a supply on ice always. 


ite Roc. 


€ leading mineral water 











Bolshevik Party adopted the name Com. 
munist Party, of which Josef Stalin is now 
Secretary and as such Dictator of Russia. 

Lenin used the terms “Socialism” and 
“Communism” as_ interchangeable syno- 
nyms. The basic doctrine behind both 
words is a concept of society in which the 
State would own all means of production 
and private, or “capitalistic,” profit would 
be eliminated. Regrettable is the extreme 
looseness of meaning which: 1) permits 
James Ramsay MacDonald to call himself 
a “Socialist,” although he does not strive 
for State ownership of the means of pro- 
| duction; and 2) permits Josef Stalin to 
be known as a “Communist,” although he 
recently restored to Russian peasants the 
right of private trade with its inevitable 
capitalistic profits (Time, May 23).—Ep 


—-« 


Kudos 
Sirs: 
Under that intriguing heading ‘‘Kudos” you 
might next week include the following: 
World School of Journalism (U. S. Branch): 
Vanity Fair (for the so enlightening article 
| on Staff Photographer Steichen written by Asso- 
Gg or See ee eee B.D.* 
Time (for the fallal fancy over Marching On, 
and the generosity of the Editorship with the 
RD sa edvc das cakabenes oe st 50444 458% 3.D.* 
The New Yorker (for the senseless and humor- 
less scribblings by self-adjudged Artist Thurber) 
Oe Shafer hee Pere bey ert ee o+0 ae 
Otherthanthat, you've a damn _ nice’ maga- 
zine. 


Doctor of Ballyhoo. 
H. M. SutLtivan 





Peru, Ind. 


- o- 
“Mugegsy” 
5d”) 
Sirs: 
Time, clear, curt, hardly complete, failed to 
mention possibly the most dramatic struggle in 


the life of John J. McGraw (Time, June 13) 
his battle against a nickname. 

Young and irascible Third Baseman McGraw 
was known as “Muggsy” in Baltimore, gloried 
in the name. 

As he grew older, fatter, the name seemed 
undignified. No longer a head-puncher, save in 
sundry clubs where he was reputed to have lost 
more fights than an English heavyweight, John 
McGraw objected to rowdy publicity, fought 
strenuously for years and finally had the offen- 
sive appellation discarded first by the New York 
and then by the national press. 

All praise to persistent “Muggsy’” McGraw, 
| so successful in his fight against publicity that 

careful Time did not even recall. 
| James H. McGee 
| New York City 


TIM 
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(Reg, U. 5. Pat. Off,) 


| Fditor: Henry R. luce 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin 

Associates: John Shaw Billing Laird S. Golds 
borough, Myron Weiss Weekly Contribut 
Elizabeth Armstrong. Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noel 
*, Busch, Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, 
Albert L. Furth, Allen Grover, David W. Hulburd 
Jr., Schuyler Jackson, E. D. Kennedy, Peter 
Mathews, Frank Norris, Ralph D. Paine Ji 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, 
Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 135 Fast 42nd Street, New Yor! 












Binders: Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 

| as issued to all binder owners. 4 . 

Bound Volumes: A limited number of copies o! 
each volume with index are bound and are aval 
able to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound copies 


of Volumes VIIT to XVIII inclusive are now 
available. 2 
Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada, 8.00 
Changes of address: Two weeks notice re 
quired for change of address. When ordering 4 
change, please give both the new address ind the 
old address. : 
| Address all correspondence regarding subscrip 
tion, index, binders. bound volumes, to the Circi- 
| Jation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, 
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upercharging means super-performance 


—Come Drive This New AIR-COOLED TWELVE 


A supercharged airplane engine in a motor car! 
That's the formula for performance that only racing 
drivers and aviators have known. But why shouldn't 


motorists also demand the finest performance? 


In the new Franklin Twelve a great, eager, super- 
charged stream of 150 horsepower waits to be loosed. 
This supercharged power is different from what you 


are used to. It’s more like turbine power. 


For three decades automobile engines have relied 
4 
upon suction alone to draw gasoline into the cylin- 


ders. But now by Franklin supercharging, power-laden 


vapor Is forced with terrific speed into the cylinders, 
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in uni orm, maximum quantity. No starved cylinders, no 
gasping acceleration. No wasted or unvaporized fuel. 
Every thimbleful of gas is made to perform. 
1940-performance! And when you look at the car we 
believe you'll recognize an equal achievement in style. 
Le Baron designed the Franklin Twelve, and every detail 
is the pattern for coming motor car beauty. 

To know the most luxurious motor car transportation we 
Invite you to examine and drive the new Supercharged 
Twelve—also to consider the new 100 horsepower Super- 
charged Airman. Franklin prices begin at $2345 f.0. b. 


factory. Franklin Automobile ¢ Jompany, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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IF THERE WERE ONLY TWO TELEPHONES 
IN YOUR TOWN 





Ir THERE were only two telephones in your 
town the fortunate possessors would probably 
put them on pedestals in the most prominent 
places in their homes. Neighbors would flock 
to see them. Children would clamor to touch 
them. Bolder ones would lift the receiver to 
hear the magic voice—then hang up suddenly 
in bewilderment. 

Because the telephone is in millions of 
homes and offices and is so much a part of our 
daily lives, it is not regarded with this strange 
awe. Yet the miracle of the telephone is no 
less real. The magic of it no less powerful. 





At any hour of the day or night you can 
talk to almost anybody, anywhere—to far coun- 
tries and to ships at sea. The first wonder is 
that you can talk to folks around the corner. 
The second wonder is that the service is so 
organized that you can talk to people in far 
away lands. The third wonder—perhaps the 
greatest of all—is that telephone service 1s so 
inexpensive. 

Of all things purchased, there is none that 
costs so little and brings to you so much 


convenience, so much security and 


> > = 
¥\ achievement as the telephone. 
ly 
_@y 
— 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
“Effective Job” 

One noon last week President Hoover 
flipped on his radio in the Lincoln Study 
and sat down to listen to his renomina- 
tion in Chicago. By long distance tele- 
phone he had bossed the Republican Con- 
vention as completely as if he had stood 
up on the Stadium: rostrum and shouted 
his orders directly at the delegates. His 
patronage power had aefeated a Prohibi- 
tion plank for Repeal, forced the adoption 
of one for Revision (see p. 12). At his 
dictation every event mnoved according to 
schedule, the renomination was hardly 
more than a perfunctory anti-climax. 

When the radio began to blare with the 
pre-arranged Hoover demonstration, the 
President went outside the White House 
to be photographed with visiting delegates 
of the National Association of American 
Business Clubs, the Baraca Philathea 
Union and the Eta Upsilon Gamma Soror- 
ity. He was eating his luncheon when the 
balloting started. Back at the radio his 
only surprise was that other candidates 
had managed to get 235 votes between 
them. To the convention he dispatched a 
message carefully prepared in advance: 

“I have your telegram.... I am 
deeply grateful. . . I shall labor as I 
have labored to meet the effects of the 
world-wide storm which has devastated us 
with trials and sufferings unequaled in but 
few [sic] of our history. Beyond 
platforms and measures lies that sacred 
realm of ideals, of hopes, of aspirations. 
those things of the spirit which make the 
greatness and the soul of the nation. 
These are our objectives and with unceas- 
ing effort, with courage and faith in Al- 
mighty God, they will be attained.” 

Next day his corps of agents—Secre- 
taries Mills, Stimson, Hyde, Postmaster 
General Brown, Detective Secretary 
Richey and Political Secretary Newton— 
began returning from Chicago to tell him 
how well his wishes had been executed, 
receive his thanks. “A prompt and effec- 
tive job,” said the President. When the 
Vice President arrived at the White 
House, the President led him out to the 
posing ground for the first pictures of the 
renewed Hoover-Curtis ticket. 

To manage his campaign President 
Hoover picked large, chunky, slow-minded 
Everett Sanders, onetime Coolidge secre- 
tary, whom the National Committee obe- 
diently elected as its chairman. “This 
high honor has come to me unsought.” 
Chairman Sanders told the committee in 
4 low, tired voice. “But it’s as welcome as 
the flowers of May [Cries of “Louder.” ] 
The reason I didn’t speak louder was 
that what’s in my heart almost chokes 


my words.... We're going to win.” 

in 1928 Nominee Hoover campaigned 
as little as possible. In 1932 he will 
campaign even less, on the theory that in- 
tensive faithfulness to public duty will 
win him more votes than trooping about 








Wide World 


Hoover’s SANDERS 


“This high honor has come to me 
unsought.” 


the country. Two days after his renomi- 
nation he announced: 

“T have informed Republican leaders 
that except for a few major addresses ex- 
pounding policies of the Administration I 
will not take part in the forthcoming 
campaign as my undivided attention must 
be given to the duties of my office.” 
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THE CABINET 

Coast Guard’s Hamlet 

With exception of the war with Tripoli, 
the U. S. Coast Guard has played a dis- 
tinguished part in every national struggle 
since its inception in 1790 as the revenue 
cutter service. The sinking of its cutter 
Tampa with 115 souls aboard stands, 
with the exception of the Navy’s lost col- 
lier Cyclops, as the largest single U. S. 
naval loss during the World War. Operat- 
ing in peace time under the Treasury De- 
partment, the chief business of the 11,966 
officers & men and 350 vessels of the 
Coast Guard is saving lives & property, 
not shooting ‘leggers. They bring the only 
touch of civilization to remote corners of 
Alaska, succor Mississippi River flood vic- 
tims, rescue bathers on the Great Lakes, 
conduct the international North Atlantic 
iceberg patrol which was instituted in 
1914 after the Titanic disaster. Last week 
the Coast Guard got a new commandant. 

Sworn in at Washington as he was about 
to conduct a Coast Guard Cadet cruise 
through South American waters was Rear 
Admiral Harry Gabriel Hamlet. He is 
58, the big-boned, white-haired son of a 
New England revenue cutter captain. One 
of his first jobs with the Coast Guard 
was on the famed cutter Bear, rescuing 
distressed whaling ships in the Arctic. In 
the War he commanded the converted 
yacht convoy Marietta. Since 1928 Ad- 
miral Hamlet has been superintendent of 
the Coast Guard Academy at New Lon- 
don, Conn. His new appointment fills the 
post left vacant by Rear Admiral Fred- 
erick Chamberlayne Billard, who died last 
month of pneumonia, after overtaxing his 
strength by directing, from his bed, the 
Coast Guard’s search for the Lindbergh 
baby. 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 
The Senate: 
@.. Defeated 


(see p. 15). 


(62-to-18) the Bonus bill 
@ Passed a $318,000,000 Naval appro- 
priation bill, after lopping $6,400,000 off 
the House total; sent it to conference. 

@ Adopted a resolution by Arkansas’ 
Robinson asking the President for specific 
recommendations for economies. 

@ Recommitted a_ bill by Oregon’s 
MeNary authorizing the Farm Board to 
use the equalization fee, the export de- 
benture or an allotment plan to help 
handle crop surpluses. 

@ Voted (44-to-25) to sidetrack the Glass 
banking bill for more pressing legislation 
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The House: 
@ Passed (209-to-176) the Bonus bill; 
sent it to the Senate. 
@ Adopted a resolution for a special com- 
mittee to investigate campaign expendi- 
tures. 
@ Passed a bill by New York’s Carley 
authorizing the purchase of a branch post- 
office, now leased, in Manhattan at a cost 
of not more than $15,500,000; sent it to 
the Senate. 
@, Passed a Senate bill to make interstate 
kidnapping a Federal felony; sent it to 
the President. 
@ Adopted (235-to-24) a resolution by 
New York’s Somers favoring an interna- 
tional economic conference. 
@ Passed (163-to-146) a bill by Ohio’s 
Crosser authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to negotiate with dirigible builders on 
a transoceanic mail service by airship, sent 
it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a bill to create a system of eight 
to twelve Federal home loan banks, each 
with capital of not less than $5,000,000 
at which building & loan associations, co- 
operative banks, savings banks and home- 
stead associations can discount mortgages 
of $20,000 or less: sent it to the Senate. 


REPUBLICANS 


Dutch Take Holland 


“It’s about time that you folks quit 
talking about your families at home and 
how you'd run the Government if you 
got the chance and take your seats. Let’s 
get this convention started. The Lord 
can’t place his blessing on you while you 
are running around!” 

Senator Lester Jesse Dickinson of 
Iowa, temporary chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Convention, whammed with 
his gavel to quiet the vast babble that was 
filling the flag-hung Chicago Stadium. He 
had “keynoted” the convention the day 
before in loud, oldtime partisan style 
(Time, June 20). Now in order were 
several more perfunctory pieces of busi- 
ness before the main (and equally per- 
functory) acts of the meeting could be 
performed. 

When the babble hushed and a Roman 
Catholic priest had had his turn deliver- 
ing the benediction (a Protestant had had 
first turn), the Committee on Credentials 
reported. It sprang a surprise by unseat- 
ing one of the party’s most familiar con- 
vention figures, National Committeeman 
Joseph (“‘Tieless Joe”) Tolbert of Ninety- 
Six, S. C. When he set out to “clean up 
the G. O. P., South” in 1929, President 
Hoover laid his political curse on the 
Tolbert régime in South Carolina, favor- 
ing instead the J. C. Hambright organiza- 
tions. Prior to the convention, the 
National Committee had voted to seat Mr. 
Tolbert & delegates (Tre, June 20). 
After the Credentials Committee’s deci- 
sion was read and carried on the conven- 
tion floor, “Tieless Joe” was found mum- 
bling: “See what Hoover gets out of his 
lily-white South! Jes’ you wait, mister, 
and see what he gets out of it!” 

At 12:10 p. m. Senator Dickinson pre- 
sented to the convention its permanent 
chairman, Representative Bertrand Hollis 


Snell, Potsdam, N. Y. cheesemaker. Chair- 
man Snell, plump and pink, was escorted 
to the platform by a delegation of ladies 
headed by Mrs. Alvin Hert, vice-chair- 
woman of the National Committee. From 
the first bang of his gavel, for which was 








Acme 


Hoover’s Hutson 
He perfected the pandemonium. 


later substituted a bungstarter, it was 
apparent that stout Mr. Snell had the 
convention in his round red fist. 


The night before, Mr. Snell had sent 
word around to the delegations that when 
he uttered the name of Hoover there must 
be no repetition of yesterday’s disgraceful 
lack of enthusiasm. His address, which 
he had shown to his House adversary, 
Speaker Garner, began by pitilessly flaying 
the Democratic opposition : 

“The Democrats have a minority com- 
plex which they cannot change. As a 
fault-finding, caviling minority opposition 
they are 100% perfect. As a driving, 
construction majority they are a 100% 
failure. . . . This much must be stated to 
their credit; as long as they followed the 
leadership of the one man in America 
who has furnished leadership in this great 
crisis—Herbert Hoover—” 

On the alert, the delegates rose. They 
clapped. They cheered. The band struck 
up “Iowa,” in honor of the President's 
birthplace; then “California, Here I 
Come,” in honor of his home state, 
whither he has not returned since 1928 
and whither he said last week he could 
not return for the Olympic Games; then 
“T’ve Been Working on the Railroad,” 
somehow associated with the President’s 
engineering activities. 

Governor James (“Sunny Jim”) Rolph 
Jr. seized the Golden Bear flag of Cali- 
fornia and started a procession. Banker 
William H. Crocker uprooted the State’s 
placard and followed. The lone star of 
Texas and South Carolina’s crescent & 
palmetto, only other State ensigns appar- 
ent at the convention, swung into line 
Walter Newton of Minneapolis, the 


President’s political secretary, seized the 
Minnesota guidon. Senator Fess snatched 
the disloyal Wisconsin standard and 
waved, cackling with joy. The Hamilton 
(Ohio) Glee Club, a group of funereally 
garbed songsters who once provided music 
for Warren Gamaliel Harding’s front 
porch campaign, sang manfully. Chairman 
Snell rapped for order, smiled when he 
did not get it, got it not long after without 
much rapping. 

“Washington, as an engineer,” he con- 
tinued, “solved stupendous and vexatious 
problems for the benefit of mankind, 
President Hoover’s mind is the mind of 
an engineer. . . . 

“The way to resume specie payments 
after the Civil War was to resume and 
the Republican Party did it. . . . The way 
to restore good times is to restore them 
and the Republican Party has set itself 
resolutely on that course... . Forward 
to victory!” 

“Amen,” shouted a Negro delegate. 

Wednesday Evening. Everyone knew 
that if this singularly colorless convention 
was to have the slightest splash of pig- 
mentation, now was the time for it. 
Charles Gates Dawes had refused to per- 
mit his friends to boom him for the Vice- 
Presidency. Opposition to the renomina- 
tion of Charles Curtis was completely 
demoralized. Chairman Snell had told the 
“newspaper boys” that in all probability 
Dr. Joseph Irwin France, sole Hoover 
opponent for the Presidency, would not 
be allowed inside the Stadium. But there 
would be a struggle worth watching, 
thought observers, when the Prohibition 
section of the platform came to the floor. 
Nicholas Murray Butler and tall, white- 
maned Senator Hiram Bingham of Con- 
necticut had promised to pit their minority 
Repeal plank against the Administration’s 
Revision proposal, over which the Resolu- 
lions Committee had been toiling for 24 


hours. 

The show began before the convention 
was called to order. Howling delegates 
from Illinois, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Michigan, Maine, Indiana started 
a parade. “We Want Repeal, No Bunk,” 
read signs carried by the Illinois con- 
tingent, which also displayed a row ol 
beer cans hung between two poles. Chair- 
man Snell managed to stop this with his 
bungstarter by 9:30. A 

Chairman James Rudolph Garfield of 
the Resolutions Committee, whose glasses, 
thin straight hair and small white mustache 
make him almost indistinguishable from 
a dozen prominent G. O. Politicians, began 
reading the platform (see p. 12). 

A slap at insurgency brought a murmur 
of approval. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
who had been sitting in a box with Mrs. 
Patrick Jay Hurley, stiffened when her 
father’s name was mentioned for the first 
& only time during the convention. The 
Utah delegation applauded when a con- 
ference on bi-metallism was promised. The 
oil states held a little parade when high oil 
tariffs were recommended. The house rang 
righteously with indignation when Chair- 
man Garfield deplored the burgeoning kid- 
napping racket. Then the words “the 13th 
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Amendment” were pronounced and the 
atmosphere electrified. 

Not all of the guests, who filled 15,000 
seats for the first time, had paid admission. 
It was reported that the Illinois delega- 
tion, sopping wet, had provided unused 
tickets for many a friend. Disorder in the 
gallery broke out almost as soon as Chair- 
man Garfield started to read the plank. 
“BOOOOOO!” shouted the gallery. “We 
want Repeal!” 

Chairman—Gentlemen, I hope, I am 
sure that the delegates of this convention 
and not those who are guests in the gal- 
leries will settle the policy of the Party. 

Gallery—Take him away! BooOO! 

Chairman Snell (gavelling)—The spec- 
tators are the guests of the ¢onvention 
and we expect them to give peaceful atten- 
tion to the platform. 

Gallery—Boo! We're the voters! Re- 
peal! 

When Chairman Garfield managed to 
finish his platform report, Chairman Snell 
steam-rollered through a motion that de- 
bate on the Prohibition plank be limited 
to two hours. First speaker recognized 
was Senator Bingham. 

“The time has come,” said he, “when 
the question must be met. I represent 
a group of states that desire Repeal. . . 
All we ask is that you give the people a 
chance to come clear, to come clean, and 
not give them a plank that no one can 
understand. . We adopted the 18th 
Amendment to win the War. Let us repeal 
it to win the Depression.” 

Next speaker was Chairman Garfield, 
for the Administration’s majority report 
plank. Again heckled, he remarked: “The 
great backlog of oak that gives heat-to 
the home is not disturbed by the prattling 
of the kindling.”’ 

College President Butler next took up 
the Wet argument, his cracking voice mak- 
ing him far less eloquent on his feet than 
on paper. His impeccable diction and the 
fact that he had argued similarly at Re- 
publican gatherings for years seemed to 
win him the respect of the crowd. After 
Dr. Butler came the turn of Secretary of 
the Treasury Mills. Obedient to his Presi- 
dent, he infuriated his Wet colleagues in 
the New York delegation by forcefully, 
with downward jabs of his fists, demand- 
ing acceptance of the Administration's 
plank. 

Seventeenth and last speaker was boom- 
ing John McNab of California, who re- 
minded the audience that he had placed 
the name of Hoover before the 1928 con- 
vention (voice from gallery: “That’s 
no credit to you!”). Ending the fight, he 
put the matter bluntly: “Do you want to 
support the President in this crisis? I 
appeal to you to vote for this majority 
report.” 

Rt *t330°a m. 
681-to-47 2. 

Thursday. Chairman Snell let it be 
known that he would “run it through” 
in one last session. He did. The conven- 
tion was prayed over by Rabbi Ferdinand 
Isserman of St. Louis. Then Joseph 
Scott, premier orator of Pasadena who has 
two tremendous eyebrows and two sons 
in the Catholic priesthood, stood up to 


the convention did so, 


renominate his friend Herbert Hoover. 

“Babylon and Nineveh and ancient 
Rome,” cried he, “wallowed in the wealth 
of material prosperity, stood naked and 
unashamed in their perdition—and_ suc- 
cumbed. But the human lamp posts of 


Chicago Tribune 


I’ RANCE’S SANDBLAST 


His man got Throttlebottomed. 


Nero, the men, women and _ children 
thrown to the lions at the Colosseum for 
a Roman holiday, gave us the artesian 
springs of Christianity that rule the world, 
while the splendors of Rome are almost 
forgotten memories 

“Why therefore be affrighted? Why 
stand frozen with fear and trembling like 
the slaves of old? Why not remember 
the inheritance which is ours and stretch 
forth strong arms and stout hearts and 
be worthy of our patrimony? We have 
an illustrious example of such a spirit— 
the spirit of one who, through the last 
long grueling four years, has stood at the 
helm as the captain of our ship of state 
and has steered the vessel safely through 
fog and hurricane, and passed the terrors 
of the lee shore. ... This homespun 
American, HERBERT HOOVER.” 

This time there was to be no mistake 
about the calibre of the demonstration 
Movie lights were switched on in ample 
time to record the climax of the Scott 
speech. Each delegate had been given a 
small U.S. flag and a noisemaking gadget 
High above the rostrum a flag fell from 
the illuminated portrait of the President 
Delegate Louis B. Mayer of California 
partner in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, was 
there in person to project ghostly slides 
of President Hoover on screens at each 
end of the hall. Senator Fess, again 
cackling with joy, produced a huge Hoover 
portrait and held it up over his head on 
the platform. One George English of 
Alexandria, Va., wearing a Delaware dele- 
gate’s badge and intoxicated with joy 
went into action as floor cheerleader 

Most important of all to the success of 
the demonstration was one Charles Shep- 
herd Hutson, Los Angeles lithographer and 





grand jury foreman. His duty it was to 
stand back on the platform and hold up 
a series of numbered placards, to signal 
for the band, the lights, the balloons, the 
organ, etc., etc. as they had been carefully 
scheduled to sustain a half-hour “demon- 
stration.” When he held up the placard 
numbered “1” and blew a whistle, the 
band, poised at an exit with Governor 
Rolph at its head, marched on the floor. 
Organized pandemonium broke loose. 

When Mr. Hutson held up Placard 2 
the band stopped playing “California, 
Here I Come” and fell into “Happy Days 
Are Here Again,’ Governor Rolph’s offi- 
cial tune. Along toward Placard 15 a talk- 
ing film of President Hoover urging the 
Senate to balance the Budget was thrown 
on the screens. Another placard wound 
up the demonstration with “Onward 
Christian Soldiers.” 

While two giant signs “Press on with 
Hoover,”* were being rolled up and put 
away and delegates returned to their seats, 
up stood Lawritz Bernard Sandblast, Ore- 
gon delegate, to place Dr. Joseph France of 
Maryland in nomination. Oregon’s prefer- 
ential primary directed Mr. Sandblast to 
do this. Just then the amplifying system 
completely broke down, but here was what 
he was supposed to have said: “This 
stanch Republican | Dr. France] occupies 
a unique position in our national life. At 


times he has been called too radical, at 
others too conservative. He belongs 
neither to the right wing of greed nor 


to the left wing of license. He is as radical 
as the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
as conservative!” The Maryland delega- 
tion rose, booed, held up Hoover placards 


When the sandblasting was over, Dr 
France tried to get to the rostrum him- 
self. Protesting about “his rights,’ he 


was bundled off by policemen (like Nomi- 
nee Throttlebottom in Of Thee I Sing). 
He was rescued by Hearst newshawks, 
allowed to pour out his grievances: “This 
is a colossal piece of political racketeering 
I was going to put the name of Calvin 


Coolidge before the convention and it 
would have stampeded them. And Snell 
knew it. The nomination of this man 


Hoover is invalid.” 

Meanwhile, the nomination of “this man 
Hoover” was being eight 
orators, none of whom rose to the forensic 
heights of Chicago’s Negro politician, 
Roscoe Conklin Simmons, who declared 

“Not long ago I stood before the tomb 
of Lincoln. I sought a word him 


Se¢ onded by 


trom 
for times of trouble and for the struggle 
that often almost overcomes me 

“He seemed to speak He seemed to 
. Go and speak to those who still 


Say: 

gather in my name. Say that I dwell about 
the stout and burdened heart that bears 
the nation on it. And if you see him, 


speak to Hoover for me and say that his 
road is the one I traveled. Say that it 
is the path cleared by time for those who 
can walk alone toward these immortal 
fields where you sought and found me.” 


ibout th 
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grew nervous 
pointed out to 


*Party managers 
slogan when it was 
only a slight change was necessary 
“Depression with Hoover.” 
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The roll call gave President Hoover 
1,1264 votes. Wisconsin’s Senator Blaine 
received 13; Coolidge, 44; France, 4; 
Charles Gates Dawes, 1; New York’s one- 
time Senator James Wadsworth, 1; Ab- 
sent, 4. 

Another nominating speech by another 
Scott—Charles F. of Iola, Kan.—put the 








Mrs. & Mr. GANN 


“Newspapers? 


What do we care?” 


name of Charles Curtis before the con- 
vention in renomination for the Vice- 
Presidency. Vice President Curtis won, 
6344-to-4013. Only in 1912, when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt split the Party and paved 
the way to a Democratic victory, had the 
G. O. P. renominated its previous ticket. 
It would not have occurred on the first 
ballot had not the Pennsylvania faction 
switched its 75 votes from General Ed- 
ward Martin, State chairman, to Curtis 
at the last moment.* 

Autograph collectors and newspaper- 
men flocked around the box of Mrs. 
Edward Everett (“Dolly” Curtis) Gann. 
She had suddenly become the heroine of 
the convention through her brother’s 
victory. 

“Go away!” shouted Husband Gann at 
the newshawks. “Newspapers? What do 
we care?” cried he, and complained about 
having been called “Mr. Dolly Gann” in 
the public prints. , 

“Just tell them I’m happy, and thank 
everybody for being so kind,” called stal- 
wart Mrs. Gann. “Platform? I haven’t 
a thing to say about the platform. ... 


I think the platform is all right. . . . I’m 
going to speak at Newport.” 
Thereafter the business of the 20th 


Republican National Convention termi- 
nated briefly. Charles Irwin, an old news- 
paperman, seasoned in U. S. politics since 
the forgotten days when young Boies Pen- 
rose was a Libertarian, watched the dele- 
gates file out of the Stadium. ‘“The Dutch,” 
commented he, “have taken Holland.” 


*Other votes: U.S. Minister to Canada Mac- 
Nider, 18234; General Harbord, 16134; Alvan 
Fuller, onetime Governor of Massachusetts, 57; 
Snell, 56; all others, 5514; absent, 634. 





9,000 Words 


“We renew our pledge to the principles 
and traditions of our party and dedicate it 
anew to the service of the nation.” 

Thus began the Republican platform of 
1932 adopted last week at the Chicago 
convention. It contained about 9,000 
words and was called the most conserva- 
tive, if not illiberal, party declaration in a 
generation. Excerpts: 

Depression: “The supremely important 
problem is to break [its] back. The pa- 
tience and courage of our people have been 
severely tested.” 

Unemployment Relief: “. . . [a] prob- 
lem of State and local responsibility. The 
party is opposed to the Federal Govern- 
ment entering directly into the field of 
private charity.” 

Public Economy: “. . . Prompt and 
drastic reduction of public expenditure. 
. . . The party will continue to uphold the 
gold standard. Relief by currency infla- 
tion is unsound in principle and dishonest 
in results. An ailing body cannot be cured 
by quack remedies.” 


Banks: “. . . Better protection of the 
depositing public.” 
Silver: “. . . An international confer- 


ence [on] monetary questions.” 

Agriculture: “The Farm Board has 
many achievements to its credit. . . . The 
prices received by the American farmer, 
cruelly '.w though they are, are higher 
than the prices received by the farmers of 
any competing nation. . . . We will sup- 
port any plan which will help to balance 
production against demand and thereby 
raise agricultural prices, provided it is eco- 
nomically sound and administratively 
workable.” 

Tariff: “. . . Extension of the general 
principle of protection to the products of 
our farms, forests, mines and oil wells.” 

Veterans: “. . . A- difficult task. A 
careful study should be made with a view 
to elimination of inequalities and in- 
justices and effecting all possible econo- 
mies.” 

Foreign Affairs: “. . . Peace with all.” 

World Court: “America should join.” 

Reduction of Armament: “We do not 
propose to reduce our Navy defenses be- 
low that of any other nation.” 

Wages: “. . . High.” 

Work: “. . . Shorter day . . 
week.” 

Labor: “Collective bargaining is ap- 
proved.” 

Negro: “. . . The friend.” 

Children: “. . . have had the most 
solicitous thought of our President.” 

Government Reorganization: “We 
favor.” 

Democrats: “The vagaries of the Dem- 
ocratic House offer characteristic and ap- 
palling proof of the existing incapacity of 
that party for leadership in a national 
crisis. Individualism running amuck has 
displaced party discipline. . . . Goaded to 
desperation by their confessed failure, the 
party leaders have resorted to “pork bar- 
rel” legislation. . . .” 

Party Insurgents: “. .. Menace to 
self-government . . . the confused voices 
of a heterogeneous group of unrelated lo- 
cal prejudices. . . .” 


. shorter 


“ 


“ 


500 Words 


The Republican Party, in convention as- 
sembled in Chicago last week, took an 
elephantine step Wetward. Definitely de- 
serted was National Prohibition as the 
G. O. P. has tacitly endorsed it for the 
last twelve years. How close to reality 
the party’s new declaration would bring 
legal beer, wine & spirits remained a mat- 
ter of opinion, dispute, political contest. 
The fact in hand was that the Chicago 
convention gave Wets the substance of a 
change, Drys the shadow of kind words, 
The party had pulled on rubber boots to 
pussyfoot its way through the campaign. 
Whether this was possible or impossible 
only Election Day would show. 

Professional Drys who hold the 18th 
Amendment sacrosanct found _ them- 
selves beaten before the delegates assem- 
bled at the Stadium. So wide and deep 
has been the popular revulsion against 
Prohibition that the convention promptly 
settled down into a contest between Repeal 
and Revision, with never a thought of Re- 
tention. In the Florentine Room of the 
Congress Hotel were held perfunctory 
hearings for the extremists of both sides, 
after which a committee of 17 went into 
secret session to jig-saw a 500-word dec- 
laration on Prohibition. President Hoover 
would not stand for outright Repeal as 
Connecticut’s Senator Bingham ardently 
demanded. Defying a majority of his own 
New York delegation, which wanted to 
sweep the 18th Amendment off the books, 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills became 
the White House spokesman in drafting a 
compromise plank. For 24 hours the Reso- 
lutions Committee wrote, scratched and 
wrote again until it perfected a declaration 
which it could telephone to Washington 
and get approved. 

As a majority report from the Commit- 
tee, this plank pledged the party to law 
enforcement and against nullification. It 
next detailed the workings of Article V 
whereby proposals to alter the Constitu- 
tion are submitted by a two-thirds vote of 
Congress, or on application of two-thirds 
of the State Legislatures and are ratified 
by three-fourths of the State Legislatures 
or by conventions in.three-fourths of the 
States. Turning thumbs down on referen- 
dums as meaningless and ineffectual, the 
majority plank continued: 

“A nation-wide controversy over the 
18th Amendment now distracts attention. 
. . . [It] is not a partisan political ques- 
tion. Members of the Republican party 
hold different opinions with respect to it 
and no public official or member of the 
party should be pledged or forced to 
choose between his party affiliations and 
his honest convictions. . . . 

“We do not favor a submission limited 
to the issue of retention or repeal... . 
The progress that has been thus far made 
must be preserved while the evils must be 
eliminated. 

“We therefore believe that the people 
should have an opportunity to pass upon a 
proposed amendment, the provision o! 
which, while retaining in the Federal Gov- 
ernment power to preserve the gains al- 
ready made in dealing with the evils in- 
herent in the liquor traffic, shall allow 
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States to deal with the problem as their 
citizens may determine but subject always 
to the power of the Federal Government 
to protect those States where Prohibition 
may exist and safeguard our citizens 
everywhere from the return of the 
saloon. . . « 

“Such an amendment’ should be 
promptly submitted to the States by Con- 
gress to be acted upon by State conven- 
tions called for that sole purpose . . . and 
adequately safeguarded so as to be truly 
representative.” 

Dissatisfied with this declaration, Sena- 
tor Bingham produced for the extreme 
Wets a minority report calling for im- 
mediate repeal, with ratification also by 
State conventions and pledging the party’s 
“best efforts” to “promote temperance, 
abolish the saloon, whether open or con- 
cealed, and bring the liquor traffic under 
complete public supervision and control.” 

After a two-hour debate the convention 
rejected the Repeal plank by a vote of 681 
to 472. Then it adopted the majority re- 
port, thus nailing down in the G. O. Plat- 
form for the first time a declaration for a 
Change. On the roll call seven States 
voted solidly for Repeal; ten more showed 
a majority against the Administration 
plank. The populous Republican states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Michigan and Indi- 
ana all threw their weight against the 
White House. The fact that President 
Hoover was able to carry his plank at all 
was due to the votes of obedient job- 
holding delegates. The G. O. P., South 
prevented Northern Republicans from 
committing their party to Repeal. 

What the plank meant constitutionally 
was obvious. A Republican Congress was 
to propose to the States another amend- 
ment, not specifically repealing the 18th 
Amendment but superseding it exactly as 
the 17th Amendment for the direct elec- 
tion of Senators superseded the constitu- 
tional provision for their selection by 
State Legislatures; exactly as the 16th 
Amendment for an income tax superseded 
the constitutional limitation of direct 
taxes based on population. The new 
amendment would have to provide that 
States that wanted to be Wet might be 
Wet, regardless of the 18th Amendment, 
but would prohibit them from legalizing 
the saloon. Therefore a Wet State would 
probably have to set up a State liquor 
monopoly and keep the business out of 
private hands for private profit. Like- 
wise the Federal Government would re- 
serve the power to police Dry States and 
control interstate liquor shipments. Under 
such an amendment the Federal Govern- 
ment’s power to regulate would be large, 
to prohibit nil. 


Never has a Constitutional amendment 
been ratified by State conventions as now 
proposed. Purpose of the proposal is that 
voters may elect delegates to a State con- 
vention not as Democrats or Republicans 
but as Wets or Drys, unencumbered by 
other political issues. “Truly representa- 
tive” was put into the plank to effect a 
fairer balance between city and country 
voters. 





Politically and practically the G. O. P. 
plank meant less than it said because 
all Republican candidates, as individuals, 
were specifically freed from its provisions. 
This was the weasel paragraph. President 
Hoover, as nominee for re-election, might, 
if he chose, disavow his party’s pledge on 
the ground that “his honest convictions” 
were against any change. Likewise 
G. O. P. nominees for Congress are not 
bound to vote for the new amendment. 
Thus the voters might return a Republi- 
can majority to the House only to discover 
that most of them had Dry “convictions,” 
were able to block resubmission at the 
very outset. Moreover, 13 Dry State con- 
ventions could still thwart ratification of 
any amendment Congress might pass. Thus 
only optimistic Wets thought the plank 
meant legalized liquor in the near future 
with Republicans running the country. 


DEMOCRATS 
Happy Warhorse 


(See front cover) 

“The Sidewalks of New York” was 
played by mistake on the monster organ 
in Chicago Stadium last week during the 
Republican National Convention. It 
produced only snickers & snorts among 
the G. O. Partisans. Next week, on pur- 
pose, the same piece will be played on the 
same organ in the same hall. It will pro- 
duce happy grins and roaring applause 
among the embattled delegates to a far 
livelier, less orderly National Convention 
of Democrats. Theme-song of their 1928 
campaign, the tune will be an overtone of 
Democratic politics so long as Alfred 
Emanuel Smith is alive, which he very 
much was last week. 

Stop Roosevelt? Chicago started fill 
ing up with Democrats even before it was 
emptied of Republicans. “We'll put on a 
show that will make the Republican shin- 
dig look like child’s play,” boasted Jouett 
Shouse, Washington headquarters director 
and candidate for the convention’s per- 
manent chairmanship. What promised to 
make the Democratic show thoroughly ex- 
citing was the paramount question: “Can 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt be stopped 
short of the nomination?” 

Winning North Carolina’s 26 last week, 
the ambitious New York Governor had 
563 convention votes either pledged to 
him or claimed as friendly. This was 15 
short of a majority, 207 short of the two- 
thirds vote of 770 required to nominate. 
Yet to be allocated among the candidates 
were 170 votes from New York and Penn- 
sylvania, where delegations were standing 
pat to bargain. Roosevelt managers 
claimed that their candidate would get 
691 votes on the first ballot, that the 79 
more needed to nominate would come his 
way from “favorite son” delegates before 
the roll-call ended. By Democratic tradi- 
tion Governor Roosevelt should get the 
nomination eventually if he can show a 
majority (578) on the first roll-call. 


“I Am a Progressive.” In the ears of 
each & every Roosevelt delegate moving 
on Chicago last week was the echo of 





a small phonograph record received 
through the mail. The record: 

“My dear friend: I wish it lay in my 
power to talk with you face to face on the 
eve of one of the most critical conventions 
that our party has ever held. . . . I ap- 
preciate the high honor....I am a 
progressive in deed as well as in word 





International 
Smitu’s Ey 
“We've graduated from that high school 
stuff.” 


in the truest and most Democratic sense. 
We are in a safe majority ... if we 
stand together. . . . I hope history will 
point to your wise action at Chicago. .. . 
I shall welcome any suggestions you may 
have to make and I hope to see you in 
person very soon. Please accept my as- 
surance that you will always have the 
gratitude and friendship of— 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

“Roosevelt or Smith?” Each & every 
delegate, Roosevelt-pledged or not, also 
received by mail a pamphlet entitled 
“Roosevelt or Smith?” Compiled and 
distributed by Hamilton A. Long, Man- 
hattan attorney, it undertook to show, by 
editorials from the New York Press, what 
“home folks” thought of the two New 
Yorkers. Assets & liabilities of each man 
were adroitly weighed. Spread upon the 
record were the Tammany scandals, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s relation to them and 
the comments of his neighbors on how 
he handled them. Plain was the assump- 
tion from the pamphlet that few New 
Yorkers had high regard for their Gov- 
ernor’s public character or political cour- 
age. 

In contrast Alfred Emanuel Smith ap- 
peared to be rated high by his neighbors. 
Editorials gushing with praise for his re- 
cent pronouncements on the state of the 
Union were quoted. His administrative 
career was favorably reviewed. His loss 
of the 1928 election was argued out of 
court. It was strongly suggested that, if 
nominated, his religion would cost him 
fewer votes than four years ago. 
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“Stopper” Smith, Still titular leader 
of the Democracy, Mr. Smith was among 
the first to reach Chicago last week, ar- 
riving almost a week ahead of time from 
his sky-scraping office in Manhattan. His 
open purpose was to compress all non- 
Roosevelt factions into a solid bloc of 
votes to keep the New York Governor 
out of the nomination. Observing his ac- 
tivities, political experts pondered his 
motives. After his defeat four years ago 
he had said: 

“T certainly do not expect ever to run 
for public office again. I’ve had all I 
can stand of it. I'll never lose my interest 
in public affairs but as far as running for 
office again—that’s finished.” 

Most Democrats took him at his word 
and excluded him from their 1932 plans. 
For two years he sank out of political 
sight while his Empire State Building 
began to lift its high head over Man- 
hattan. But when the 1930 Congressional 
elections came, Al Smith like an old war- 
horse, sniffed the smoke of battle. Mas- 
sachusetts Democrats wanted him to help 
elect Marcus Allen Coolidge to the Senate. 
He went to Boston and received an ova- 
tion that for noise and fervor equaled his 
1928 welcomes. Democrat Coolidge was 
elected over Calvin Coolidge’s Republican 


candidate. The Brown Derby still had 
plenty of friends. 
Meanwhile Governor Roosevelt was 


going into his second term at Albany as a 
candidate for the Presidency and Mr. 
Smith was growing more & more disap- 
pointed with his successor’s record. His 
feelings were hurt when his old friend 
“Frank” stopped coming to him for ad- 
vice and suggestions. He felt that the 
Governor was too much interested in the 
White House to take a strong, resolute 
stand against local graft and corruption. 
He heard rumors of what Governor Roose- 
velt was supposed to have said about him 
behind his back. Gradually a famed polit- 
ical friendship was wedged apart into 
hostility. Last year Mr. Smith openly 
fought a reforestation amendment to the 
State Constitution sponsored by Governor 
Roosevelt—and lost in the election. The 
Smith blood ran red and hot. 

In firm and friendly contact with the 
silent powers of his party, Mr. Smith 
heard strong talk against a Roosevelt 
nomination. Men like Bernard Mannes 
Baruch did not think the Governor, if 
nominated, could win. Men like Mr. 
Baruch looked appealingly toward Mr. 
Smith. Somebody had to step in, said 
they, if Roosevelt was to be headed off. 


Why not the Brown Derby again? Mr. 
Smith wondered why not. What if he 
had said he would not seek office? His 


friends wanted him. He had taken a bad 
beating in 1928 when times were good. 
By rights, he could tell himself, he de- 
served another crack at the Presidency 
when times were bad and a Democrat 
could win. 

As the preferential primaries approached 
and the Roosevelt forces took the field in 
earnest, Mr. Smith announced last Febru- 
ary: “I feel I owe it to the millions of 
men and women who supported me in 
1928 to make my position clear. If the 


Democratic National Convention should 
decide it wants me to lead, I will make 
the fight but I will not make a pre-con- 
vention campaign to secure the support 
of delegates.” 

With the Brown Derby’s receptivity 
out in the open, its friends put Mr. Smith 
first into the New Hampshire primary 
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ROooSEVELT’s Howe 


Howe: “I just get things done for him.” 


where Governor Roosevelt beat him. But 
later they carried Massachusetts for him, 
“chocked” the Roosevelt bandwagon. 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey fell into line. Candidate Smith began 
to feel all the old exhilaration of political 
combat. Completely forgotten now were 
his 1928 words. As a personal matter he 
wanted the nomination; as a party matter 
he was determined Governor Roosevelt 
should not get it by default. 

After Governor Roosevelt made his 
rabble-rousing “forgotten man” speech, 
Mr. Smith at a Jefferson Day dinner in 
Washington answered it: “I will take off 
my coat and vest and fight to the end 
against any candidate who persists in any 
demagogic appeal to the masses.” Mr. 
Smith also supplied the country with a 
full-length platform on debt revision, pub- 
lic works, taxation, economy, Prohibition. 
He was vividly acclaimed for straight 
thinking, plain speaking. As his popularity 
rose, he heard on all sides that he and he 
alone could win the election. The demand 
for his nomination reached a climax fort- 
night ago when the potent Scripps- 
Howard papers vehemently demanded: 
“Give us Alfred E. Smith!” 

Thus last week at Chicago Mr. Smith 
re-emerged, a vital, alert, aggressive per- 
sonality, ready, if possible, to dominate 
the convention. He honestly believed he 
could get the nomination. If not, he ex- 
pected to have a mighty say in who 
should. 

Deadlock? The Smith strategy was 
simple: Bind the “favorite son” states to 
stand by their candidates until the Roose- 
velt strength is broken; into the deadlock 
introduce a strong impartial candidate for 
all factions to nominate. 

To stop Roosevelt will require at least 
385 votes, one-third of the convention. 
Delegations pledged to John Nance Gar- 
ner, James Hamilton Lewis, George 


White, James A. Reed, William Henry 


Murray, Albert Cabell Ritchie and Harry 
Flood Byrd, plus his own vote, totaled 
392. Could Al Smith hold the line with 
such a paper-thin margin? The Roosevelt 
men scoffed the idea. 

But in every unbossed convention there 
are imponderables which a compelling per- 
sonality on the rostrum may miraculously 
put into action. William Jennings Bryan 
had the power to sway delegates to unex- 
pected results. Alfred Emanuel Smith 
will enter the convention, not only as a 
candidate for the Presidency but also as 
a delegate-at-large from New York. As 
such the rostrum will be his for the ask- 
ing. He may take it to impress his Wet 
views upon the delegates during the plat- 
form debate which precedes the nomina- 
tion tussle. At such a tense time a speech 
by the “Happy Warrior,” full of fire and 
fight, might start a stampede away from 
the man who called Al Smith that in 1924 
and 1928. 

Availabilities. A prime factor in the 
Smith strategy is to settle in advance on 
no one candidate. To do so would jeopar- 
dize the unity of the “favorite son” bloc 
for while doubt remains, each candidate 
can continue to hope the lightning will 
eventually strike him. 

Also to be dickered with was Tammany 
Hall’s bloc of some 40 uncommitted votes 
which might decide a close nomination. 
Their price was plain: for Roosevelt if he 
could win quickly and James John Walker 
were not removed by him as Mayor; 
against him if Smith proved that he could 
really hold the line and supply a good 
compromise candidate. The only favorite 
son who seemed available for whatever 
backroom conference is called to break a 
deadlock was Maryland’s Governor Rit- 
chie. Friendly with Governor Roosevelt, 
he was liked by the Brown Derby. Mark 
Sullivan, oldtime convention observer, 
predicted that of all the dark horses New- 
ton Diehl Baker was “the most probable 
nominee” if Smith stopped Roosevelt. 
Last week Mr. Baker, attending his daugh- 
ter’s graduation from Sarah Lawrence 
college at Bronxville, N. Y. where he de- 
livered the commencement address, de- 
clared: “I’m not a candidate. My hat is 
as far from the ring as it ever was.” 

Smith on Conventions. Al Smith has 
been going to Democratic conventions 
since 1908. As a New York delegate-at- 
large this year, he has behind him a vet- 
eran’s skill to combat a neophyte’s candi- 
dacy. Writing last fortnight in the Satur- 
day Evening Post he delivered these ma- 
tured views on conventions: 


“It is. . . high time to declare in favor 
of some modern method of conducting 
our National Conventions. . . . Nominat- 


ing a candidate in June brings him before 
the electorate. . . for four solid months. 
It requires a man of great vigor and great 
bodily strength to stand the physical 
strain of it. .. . The conventions should 
soon about the first week in Septem- 

ee 

“There is one thing about our conven- 
tions of today that certainly does not cre- 
ate a very good impression. . . and that 
is the ever-attendant disorder. . . . Con- 
ventions are not conducted with the dig- 
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nity and the decorum commensurate with 
their great importance. ... In Denver, 
in 1908, on the first two days of the con- 
vention, a majority of the delegates were 
on Pike’s Peak, 80 miles away.” 

Smith Week. Before starting for a 
convention that promised to be as inde- 
corous and undignified as any he had ever 
attended, Al Smith spent a quiet week in 
New York. While fishing off Long Island 
he met with John Francis Curry, Tam- 
many chieftain, and Boss John H. Mc- 
Cooey of Brooklyn. Two days later affa- 
ble Governor Joseph Buell Ely of Massa- 
chusetts dropped in to see Mr. Smith at 
the Empire State Building. Governor Ely 
will make the Smith nominating speech. 
Asked whether he would refer to Mr. 
Smith as the Happy Warrior, Governor 
Ely snapped: “We’ve graduated from that 
high school stuff, I hope.” Mr. Smith ap- 
peared to tell newsmen that he had re- 
ceived by mail “about nine million clip- 
pings” of last fortnight’s Scripps-Howard 
editorial. 

Roosevelt Week. No less active on 
the eve of the convention were Governor 
Roosevelt and his aides. James A. Farley, 
Roosevelt pre-convention manager, turned 
up early in Chicago where he began dan- 
gling vice-presidential bait before lesser 
candidates. He hired the presidential suite 
at the Congress Hotel. Would Candidate 
Roosevelt go to Chicago, appear before a 
deadlocked convention to win the nomina- 
tion? At Albany the Governor laughed, 
talked of “hot weather reports,” would 
not say yes or no. John E. Mack, Pough- 
keepsie Democrat, onetime State Supreme 
Court justice, was selected as the Roose- 
velt nominator. 

Off-the-Record Man. Busier than a 
busy bee at Roosevelt headquarters in 
Manhattan last week was small, wrinkle- 
faced Louis McHenry Howe, the Gover- 
nor’s personal secretary and _ political 
handyman. What Mrs. Belle Moskowitz 
was to Alfred Emanuel Smith, what 
George Edward Akerson was to Herbert 
Hoover, what Edward (“Ted”) Clark was 
to Calvin Coolidge, Louis Howe is to 
Franklin Roosevelt. A newshawk for the 
old New York Herald, he attached himself 
in 1911 to Mr. Roosevelt who took him 
along to the Navy Department. They 
have been together ever since, call each 
other “Franklin” and “Louis,” share the 
Governor’s town house on East 65th Street. 
Lacking personal ambition, Secretary 
Howe keeps himself far in the background, 
vigorously denies that he is the “power- 
behind-the-Roosevelt-throne.” “TI just get 
things done for him,” he insists—answer- 
ing letters, reading speeches, seeing people. 
But smart politicians know that Louis 
Howe has “yes or no” authority from the 
Governor. They always seek him out, fill 
him full of their desires and schemes. 
Well out of the spotlight, he will be on 
hand at Chicago, reporting every conven- 
tion move over long distance to Albany. 

“Whatever the Result.” The Chicago 
convention will surely be bitter, probably 
protracted. The fight over Roosevelt will 
inflict deep ugly wounds. Last week party 
leaders prepared to administer first-aid 
after the carnage. In a “message of prac- 








tical politics” 61 prominent Democrats 
appealed for contributions to the party’s 
$1,500,000 Victory Fund and promised: 

“Whatever the result of the convention, 
the Democrats will get behind their 
nominee and support him loyally.” 

Among the signers of this pledge were 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. 


CRIME 


Rascal Sentenced 

In the District of Columbia’s Supreme 
Court last week Gaston Bullock Means, 
national rascal, stood with arms akimbo 
and a smile on his dimpled face, listening 
to his third sentence to Federal prison. 
For duping rich Mrs. Evelyn Walsh 
McLean, estranged wife of the former 
publisher of the Washington Post and 
publisher of the Cincinnati Enquirer, out 
of $100,000 on the pretext that he could 
find the Lindbergh baby (Time, May 16), 
Rascal Means was given ten years im- 
prisonment. For duping her out of $4,000 
expense money he got another five years. 
The terms were not to run concurrently. 

In passing sentence on this onetime 
German secret agent who later played a 
shady part in the Harding régime and 
wrote an audacious book about it, said 
Judge James M. Proctor: “The verdict 
reveals that the defendant capitalized not 
only on the sweetest and tenderest emo- 
tions of the human heart, but also on the 
basest in his clever and adroit plan. The 
Lindbergh case brought out all the best 
in the hearts of men, but also gave the 
opportunity to some to display the weak- 
ness and wickedness of human nature.” 

Pending appeal the Court denied the 
defendant $50,000 bail, suspecting that 
Rascal Means still had a sizeable portion 
of Mrs. McLean’s money hid away. 


HEROES 
B. E. F. (Cont'd) 


Mr. Eslick. But Mr. Chairman, I want to 
divert from the sordid. We hear nothing but 
dollars here. I want to go from the sordid 


side. ... 

(At this point Mr. Eslick was stricken and 
fell dead and was carried from the chamber by 
his colleagues.) 

Thus last week did the Congressional 
Record tersely note the death of Repre- 
sentative Edward Everett Eslick, 60-year- 
old Democrat of Pulaski, Tenn. Repre- 
sentative Eslick was addressing the House 
in favor of the Patman bill to pay the 
Soldier Bonus in full with new currency. 
Not a hale man, he had worked hard pre- 
paring his speech. During its delivery he 
grew excited when pestered by questions 
from the members. Suddenly he uttered a 
short, sharp gasp and slumped to the floor. 
One hand caught wildly at the flimsy read- 
ing stand before him. The official stenogra- 
pher reporting his speech tried to catch 
him as he fell. A dozen Representatives 
leaped forward into the well, picked up 
his lifeless body, carried it to the lobby. 
House Physician Dr. George Calver 
worked vainly over it. Mrs. Eslick hur- 
ried down from the gallery where she had 
been listening to her husband’s speech. 
Members of the Bonus Expeditionary 


Force gaped from the gallery in awe- 
stricken silence. The House adjourned 
after the first death on its floor in 98 
years.* 

Next day the House passed the Patman 
Bonus bill (209-to-176). The B. E. F. 
turned its attention to the less friendly 
Senate. From their Anacostia camp tat- 
tered jobless veterans marched by thou- 
sands to the Capitol. They packed into the 
Senate galleries. They flopped down in 
corridors to nap. They swarmed over the 
wide Capitol steps. They sprawled on the 
grass. They packed the plaza. They sang 
and joked. By dusk there were close to 
10,000 of them in & around the Capitol. 
Shortly after 8 p. m. their comrades in the 
Senate Chamber flashed out the news— 

Bonus beaten 62-to-18. 

The B. E. F. was stunned with disap- 
pointment. A bewildered murmur that 
rose to a roar swept the crowd. Here & 
there were a few boos. Then suddenly, 
starting from nowhere, they began to 
sing “America” until the night sky seemed 
to tremble with their resolute voices. 
Later in small groups they drifted back to 
their crazy shacks and shelters on the 
mudflats. 

“Armies” of determined citizens have 
besieged the Federal capital before. In 
1783 recruits from Lancaster, Pa. marched 
to Philadelphia to demand more pay, 
frightened the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion across the Delaware to Princeton. 
The siege ended on the report that Gen- 
eral Washington was sending Continentals 
to deal with the “army.” 

In 1894 “General” Jacob Sechler Coxey 
landed in Washington with his “army” of 
336 jobless and got himself arrested for 
walking on the Capitol grass. 

In 1913 “General” Rosalie Jones, now 
the wife of Washington’s Senator Dill, 
led her “army” of 200 feminists to the 
capital to get the vote. 

Last January an “army” of 10,000 
“hunger marchers,” under Father James 
R. Cox, Pittsburgh priest, turned up in 
Washington for a day or two of ineffectual 
demonstration. 

None of these compared in size or de- 
termination with the B. E. F., last week 
estimated at 20,000 strong. Under Com- 
mander-in-Chief Walter W. Waters they 
were quiet, orderly, law-abiding. After 
the Senate rejected their demand, though, 
Washington grew taut with apprehen- 
sion. What would these idle, ragged men, 
ghosts of the A. E. F., do next? Police 
Chief Glassford of the District of Colum- 
bia suggested giving them Federal lands to 
till for a living. Commander Waters said 
they would “dig in for the winter” and 
stay “till hell freezes.’ Red agitators be- 
gan to work within the ranks. Reports 
were heard that wives with children were 
on the march to join their husbands at 
Bonus City. Police officials hoped the 
B. E. F. would soon start to disintegrate. 
One general fear was that. homeward- 
bound veterans, hungry, penniless, des- 
perate, would form roving bands which 
would prey upon the countryside. 


*Representative Thomas Tyler Bouldin of 
Virginia fell dead while addressing the House 
Feb. 11, 1834. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
“Only by Radical Measures... .” 


At Lausanne, where peace conferences 
have been held since 1300 A.D., where 
Charles Dickens wrote Dombey & Son 
and where three brothers of Napoleon met 
as exiled Kings after the Battle of Water- 
loo, there met last week the Lausanne 
Conference on Reparations & War Debts. 

Strictly speaking—though no one spoke 
strictly—ihe Conference met not in 
Lausanne, high above placid Lac Léman, 
but in suburban Ouchy at the water’s 
brim, in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Beau-Rivage. Around an oblong table the 
delegates of 14 nations* faced each other 
with a great calm. Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald, Premier Edouard Herriot, 
Chancellor Franz von Papen and the rest 
knew that their action must be to postpone 
action, adopt a temporary European 
moratorium and lay plans for drawing the 
U. S. into general cancellation of Repara- 
tions & Debts—after the U. S. elections 
next November. 

In the manner of Governor Roosevelt 
quoting great Democrats of the dead past, 
Prime Minister MacDonald opened the 
Conference with a speech quoting the 
Basle Committee’s urgent advice last year 
that “adjustment of all intergovernmental 
debts to the existing troubled situation of 
the world . . . should take place without 
delay if new disasters are to be avoided” 
(Time, Jan. 4). A great orator, Scot 
MacDonald gave new freshness to this 
stale, sound advice by rolling out such 
exhortations as: 

“Tt is the essence of our task that we 
must act with speed! ... Despair is a 
fortress which must be carried by storm 
and cannot be conquered by long siege.” 

Putting on sham speed, the Conference 
adopted at once an agreement to “reserve 

. during the period of the conference 

. the execution of payments due to the 
powers participating.” In effect this ex- 
tended the European end of the Hoover 
Moratorium (which is to expire June 30) 
for as long as the delegates care to keep 
the Conference going. 

Von Papen. Since this was the first 
appearance of Lieut.-Colonel Franz 
von Papen at a conference with a really 
big C,+ the new German Chancellor was 
the focus of world attention at Lausanne 
last week. Soon cablés carried the news 
that the titular head of Germany’s re- 
actionary “Cabinet of Monocles”** is not 
nearly so domineering as expected, in fact 
is not domineering at all. London news- 
papers which recently scare-headed EX- 
SPY BECOMES GERMAN CHANCEL- 
LOR could not deny last week that Lieut.- 
Colonel Franz von Papen speaks with a 
soft intonation, sits for minutes at a time 


*Germany, Great Britain, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Greece, Bulgaria, Portugal, 
Japan. 

tOne Paris correspondent called the Lausanne 
Conference “the fiftieth since the World War.” 

**Dominated behind the Berlin scenes by 
Lieut.-General Kurt von Schleicher, Minister of 
Defense who forced out Chancellor Briining 
(Time, June 13). 





pensively fondling the top of his cane and 
appears to the casual eye incapable of 
plotting in 1915 to blow up Canada’s Wel- 
land Canal. 

While shutters clicked Chancellor 
von Papen offered a light to Premier Her- 
riot and a movietone recorded a chat be- 
tween them and Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald in the garden of the Beau-Rivage. 
Later, lenses caught von Papen in his 
bathing suit, stepping into Lac Léman. 
Meanwhile his retinue of 60 Germans 
(one of the largest delegations) denied by 
the hour that the “Cabinet of Monocles” 
has any intention of promoting a Dictator- 
ship or a Monarchist restoration in Ger- 
many. 

“A dictatorship,” said Dictatorial Gen- 
eral von Schleicher in Berlin last week, 
“would be a nuisance.” 

Keynotes by Lausanne statesmen which 
revealed how far apart they were last 
week, except on the point that Europe 
must present a united front to the U. S.: 

Chancellor von Papen: “Reparations 
have become abhorrent. Experience ex- 
cludes the possfbility of recommencing 
payments. Reparations do not recon- 
struct, they destroy!” 

Premier Herriot: “Reparations are an 
integral part of the European economic 
system. ... We wish to reserve the 
future and follow the advice of the ex- 
perts whom we have consulted.” This 
advice, M. Herriot continued, shows 
among other things that if the present 
Reparations burden on the German rail- 
ways were wiped out by cancellation their 
fixed charges would be reduced so much 
below the fixed charges borne by French 
railways, that German goods could be de- 
livered from producer to the frontier at 
far cheaper rates than corresponding 
French goods. 

Chancellor Neville Chamberlain of the 
British Exchequer: “So convinced are we 
that only by radical measures... can 
. . . the wheels of credit... be... in- 
duced once more to revolve freely, that 
we should be prepared to take our share 
in a general wiping of the slate, provided 
all the other governments would do the 
same.” 

Over the week-end Premier Herriot 
dashed up to Paris, talked volubly to re- 
porters, let himself be quoted thus: “We 
succeeded at Lausanne in avoiding discus- 
sions of principles . .. from which an 
immediate breakdown of the Conference 
could have arisen.” 

Hoover Plan. Meanwhile at Geneva, 
at the far end of Lac Léman, the Dis- 
armament Conference and its committees 
adjourned last week, to meet again after 
“private conversations” have taken place 
between the Great Powers concerned. A 
plan, said to have been devised by Presi- 
dent Hoover last January and held in re- 
serve until last week was submitted to the 
chief delegates by U. S. Ambassador to 
Belgium Hugh Simons Gibson. Simple, 
the Hoover plan is this: Let each nation 
determine for itself and announce to the 
Conference what weapons & effectives it 
needs for purposes of maintaining peace 
& order within its own frontiers. Let 


weapons & effectives above this minimum 
be designated as “surplus.” Let the na- 
tions negotiate afresh to reduce surpluses 
all around. 

Just prior to adjournment of the Dis- 
armament Conference its President, famed 
“Uncle Arthur” Henderson, now a bitter 
foe of his onetime friend Prime Minister 
MacDonald, passionately denounced “the 
peddling of hellish instruments of murder” 
(i. e. armaments) in peace time by the 
Great Powers (see below). 

“Partly with weapons we had sold to 
the Turks,’ cried Mr. Henderson, “a 
holocaust was inflicted upon the flower of 
the British Army at Gallipoli! That is a 
kind of paradox, my friends, against which 
the conscience of mankind is in revolt!” 

Since the deliberations & conversations 
at Lausanne & Geneva were expected to 
go on indefinitely, smart young Robert 
Thompson Bell, press officer for the U. S. 
statesmen now in Switzerland, last week 
took a villa for the summer strategically 
located on the lake shore at Celigny, be- 
tween Geneva and Lausanne. 


THE LEAGUE 
Vendors of Death 


Released last month, but so quietly that 
correspondents covering the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference failed to note it, 
was a League of Nations report showing 
which countries are the worst offenders 
as exporters of armaments & munitions— 
or rather which were the worst in 1930, 
the last year covered by the League’s dis- 
creet report. 

World’s worst offender was Great 
Britain which did 30% of the total arms 
peddling, next France (13%), third the 
U.S. (12%). The report, extremely con- 
servative, estimated the total volume of 
the arms traffic in 1930 at only $55,200,- 
000, called attention to the fact that this 
represented deplorable growth from the 
1925 figure $48,000,000. Biggest buyer of 
arms in 1930, according to the League, 
was China (14.6%). 

This year Japan is keeping munitions 
plants humming, notably in France and 
among her “satellites” such as Czecho- 
slovakia. Last week, despite the fact that 
Brazil is still tasting the dregs of a coffee 
crisis, candid Provisional President Getulio 
Vargas authorized the purchase of two 
cruisers, eight gunboats, seven submarines, 
six submarine tenders. The present Bra- 
zilian navy consists chiefly of two dread- 
naughts, three cruisers, one coast defense 
vessel, ten destroyers, four submarines, 
one salvage ship. 

“The armament firms in every country 
are enjoying a little boom,” observed Lon- 
don’s New Statesman & Nation. 

“The Board of Trade has published some 
interesting figures about our arms exports 
to China and Japan. The amount 
sent by us to Japan in March 1932, was 
£40,828 and in April £40,158. China has 


not been so good a customer. Her average 
imports from this country from August, 
1931, to February, 1932, were £4,416 per 
month; in March the figure rose to £21,- 
939, but dropped in April to £2,111.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





MALTA 
“Son of Holy Church” 


Penitent perfume in the black nostrils 
of Malta’s Italian Bishops is the follow- 
ing apology made recently by the island’s 
British Premier, whose mother was a 
Maltese: 

“Lord Strickland, Count Della Catena, 
sincerely regrets that in debates in the 
English and Maltese Parliaments, and, on 
other occasions, in defending himself 
against his political opponents, he clashed 
with the church and her authority and 
used words that should be withdrawn, and 
which he does, in fact, withdraw, for 
which he humbly and unreservedly asks 
pardon. 

“Further, he is anxious to declare 
emphatically that during his whole life- 
time he was always fully determined to 
be a faithful son of the Holy Church, in 
whose fold he desires to remain.” 

When he thus apologized Premier Baron 
Strickland hoped he had ended his feud 
with the Bishops (Time, May 19, 1930 
et seg.), a feud so bitter that His Maj- 
esty’s Government found it necessary to 
dissolve Parliament and to rule Malta for 
the past two years by royal decree. To 
hold an election was something Baron 
Strickland dared not do unless the Bishops 
would withdraw their pastoral letter of 
May 1930 warning Catholic voters not to 
vote for his Constitutionalist Party. The 
Bishops, having received the Premier’s 
apology, withdrew their letter. Breathing 
easier, Baron Strickland announced an 
election which sent Maltese to the polls 
last week for the first time since 1927. 

Result: the Opposition or Maltese Na- 
tionalist Party was returned victorious 
last week with small majorities in both 
the Assembly and the Senate of Malta. 

This meant of course that Malta’s 
Italian Catholic population had slapped 
His Majesty’s Government as hard as 
they were able—not very hard since 
Malta’s external and imperial policies are 
subjects “reserved” to His Majesty’s 
Government in London. No matter how 
Maltese vote, they cannot secede. 

During the campaign Lord Strickland’s 
Constitutionalist Party charged that the 
Nationalist Party which proceeded to 
vanquish them is “linked with Italy, with 
the Church and with the Fascist declara- 
tio: that Malta is a part of Italy unre- 
deemed.” Nationalists retorted that if 
Baron Strickland were really a “faithful 
son of Holy Church” as he claimed in his 
letter to be, then the British Premier 
ought to be working zealously for return 
of Malta to the temporal as well as spir- 
itual fold of Rome. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Squires & Lady Unseated 


Brilliant but not unblemished, the career 
of Sir Richard Anderson Squires, Premier 
of Newfoundland, took a sharp, sensa- 
tional downward twist last week. By one 
of the largest Opposition majorities ever 
piled up in a Dominion election 74% of 


Newfoundland’s ballot casters voted to 
oust Squires. 

Only a “Mr.” and only 34 was Squires 
in 1914 when he crowned a swift legal 
career by becoming Minister of Justice 
of Newfoundland. In 1919 he became 
Premier and in 1921 he was knighted. 





International 


PREMIER-ELEcT ALDERDICE 


Out of 26 seats, he carried 24. 


Newfoundland knew him as a fast and 
furious organizer, a champion of hydro- 
electric development, a statesman who 
liked to tear over Newfoundland roads in 
a high-powered car “like Mussolini.” 

First setback to the Squires career was 
a royal commission appointed to investi- 
gate the young Premier’s acts in 1923— 
with the discreet result that he was per- 
mitted to retire from politics to his 
flourishing legal practice. In 1928 he came 
back, has been Premier ever since. 

Depression struck the second blow. 
Unable to borrow money for the Do- 
minion, Premier Squires proposed to sell 
its greatest possession, Labrador, to 
Canada for only $100,000,000. Canada 
turned down the bargain (Time, Feb. 29). 
Inevitably Newfoundland’s “dole” then 
had to be reduced. This produced riots. 
Twice during the past six months Sir 
Richard Squires has been mobbed and 
roughly handled (Time, Feb. 22 & April 
18). In alarm the British Admiralty sent 
a warboat to St. John’s, but Newfound- 
landers, again on their best behavior, 
entertained His Majesty’s blue-jackets so 
hospitably and quietly that they soon 
steamed away. 

In the election the Liberal Party of 
Sir Richard & Lady Squires (she has been 
an M. P. for two years) was opposed by 
the United Newfoundland Party, founded 
in 1928, led today by Frederick Charles 
Alderdice, Newfoundland _ industrialist 
born in Belfast, Ireland, 59 years ago. 

Tycoon Alderdice is Managing Director 
of Colonial Cordage Co., Ltd. and on the 
boards of Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd., 
Newfoundland Manufacturers’ Mutual In- 
surance Co., Newfoundland Hotel Facili- 


ties, Ltd. and Newfoundland Motor 
Mutual Insurance Association. Returns 
showed that both Sir Richard and Lady 
Squires had lost their seats under an 
avalanche of votes that gave Mr. Alder- 
dice control of 24 of the 26 seats in 
Newfoundland’s House of Assembly. 
Though Squires did not resign last week 
his Cabinet was clearly doomed. During 
the campaign Mr. Alderdice talked of 
placing Newfoundland under a commis- 
sion form of government for a term of 
years, promised businesslike retrenchment 
until Depression is past. 


™~ “ 
GREAT BRITAIN 
“Trish Question” & Ottawa 

Just how badly Anglo-Irish relations 
were bruised when Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald and President de Valera buffeted 
each other verbally behind the trim white- 
framed door of No. 10 Downing Street 
(TIME, June 20) was revealed to the Em- 
pire last week by Secretary for Dominions 
James Henry (“Jim”) Thomas, onetime 
engine cleaner. 

To a frigid House of Commons which 
rapidly grew wrathful Mr. Thomas dis- 
closed that the “Irish Question” is kept at 
boiling point today by these three live 
coals from Dublin: 

1) President de Valera is willing to 
arbitrate the issue of Irish Annuities 
(sums paid to compensate former absentee 
landlords dispossessed of their Irish 
estates) but is not willing that this arbitra- 
tion should be by any court or tribunal 
composed exclusively of subjects of the 
King-Emperor. 

2) President de Valera proposes to 
abolish the oath to George V by unilateral 
(one-sided) action of the Free State 
Chamber & Senate, refusing to arbitrate 
that issue. 

3) President de Valera frankly exposed 
at No. 1o his intention to strive for a 
union of Northern Ireland and the Free 
State “into what would be called, under- 
stood and accepted as a republic.” 

Right & Wrong. Amid the angry 
murmurs of Conservative M. P.’s, bland 
Labor M. P. Sir Richard Stafford Cripps, 
onetime Solicitor General, rose and gave 
his learned opinion that the Free State 


has the right to abolish the oath its 
Deputies and Senators swear to His 


Majesty, this right resting squarely on 
the Statute of Westminister passed by the 
London Parliament (Time, Dec. 7). Con- 
servative Winston Churchill agreed. 

Rousing cheers for Churchill showed 
the mood of the House. That mood was 
Opportunity knocking at the door of 
David Lloyd George. He had been silent 
in debate since last October, mum since 
the General Election of that month robbed 
him of all following in the House except 
three M. P.’s who are members of his 
family.* Seeing his chance last week the 
Welshman rose and launched into an ora- 
tion which soon drew cheer on cheer. 

“T was elected to oppose this Govern- 
ment but in my first speech I must sup- 
port them!” cried Mr. Lloyd George. “I 


*Daughter Megan, Son Gwilym and the son’s 
brother-in-law, Major Goronwy Owen. 
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was the leader of the delegation which 
negotiated the Irish Treaty [in 1921] so 
I have had experience with Mr. de Valera. 
There is no one quite like him and this 
distracted world should be thankful that 
he is unique! [cries of ‘Hear, Hear’]. 
. . . His demand is that Ireland be an 
independent and sovereign State associ- 
ated with the British Empire but equally 
associated with any other empire. We 
cannot accept that! [tremendous cheer- 
ing]. ... If we were to have anything 
like Mr. de Valera in a council of nations 
when we are trying to accommodate our 
difficulties then no business would ever be 
transacted! .. .” 

Imperial Conference. A conference of 
the nations of the British Commonwealth 
will meet in Ottawa, July 21. Last week 
the House of Commons cheered Jim 
Thomas when he threatened that Great 
Britain will “take steps” to discipline the 
Free State by refusing to make any trade 
concessions to President de Valera at the 
Ottawa Imperial Economic Conference. 
A hint that “retaliatory tariffs” against 
Free State products might be levied 
brought fresh cheers. Debate on the Irish 





Acme 
PRINCE AAGE 


He found work in the Foreign Legion. 
(See col. 2) 


Question last week -was on a 
emotional plane. 

Setting President de Valera aside, what 
can the Mother Country and her other 
Dominions do at Ottawa? Last week 
Stanley Baldwin, Conservative Leader, 
warned that he as the Chief Delegate of 
Great Britain will expect “trade reciproc- 
ity” from the Dominions. 

“The Dominions must not think we are 
not grateful for the trade preferences they 
have already given us,” Mr. Baldwin told 
the Commons, “but they must not fail 
to realize what a tremendous thing this 
free entry we have now given them is.* 


purely 


*The present London Government has erected 
a brand new tariff wall around Great Britain 
(Time, May 2) but this tariff applies to foreign 
not Dominion goods. 


. . . Certain Dominions will be asked at 
Ottawa to consider whether they have not 
gone a little too fast in industrial de- 
velopment, both for their own good and 
for that of the Empire as a whole.” 

This speech, which created a furor of 
excitement in the House, showed clearly 
that Baldwin of Baldwin’s Ltd. (iron & 
steel) will go to Ottawa as the special 
champion of families which like his own 
have been leaders in British industry for 
generations. With the weapon of a tariff 
threat he will try to force the Dominions 
to abate their locally popular programs of 
fostering their own “infant industries.” 

Empire Currency? In Ottawa last 
week Canadian Senator Alexander Duncan 
McRae proposed that the Imperial Con- 
ference establish an “Imperial Bank” 
backed by the gold reserves of the whole 
Empire (which he estimated at $900,000,- 
ooo) and issue an “Imperial Currency.” 

“Such a system,” cried Senator McRae, 
“would carry with it immediately the 
position of leadership in world exchange. 
. . . Our Imperial Currency might come 
in time to be adopted as the currency of 
the entire world.” 





Riot at Ascot 


Top hats rolled on the ground and were 
trampled at Ascot one day last week. 
Women, caught up with men in a pushing, 
yelling mob, had their gowns torn, their 
hats mashed down over their eyes, their 
shoes scuffed and muddied. In the royal 
box the Queen and the Prince of Wales 
stood up and waved excitedly as the crowd 
surged about the winning horse. The ex- 
citement was not simply because a colt 
named Limelight had just won the Jersey 
Stakes, but because Limelight was being 
led in from the track by its proud owner 
—kKing George. 


FRANCE 

Infinite Aage 

Socially famed for his weary observa- 
tion that “Paris nightclub champagne 
tastes exactly like licking a dusty window- 
pane” is the King of Denmark’s ex- 
cessively tall, sardonic, adventurous cousin 
Aage. Last week Prince Aage startled 
smart Paris by announcing: “With my 
wife I am going back to Morocco. The 
French Government has kindly permitted 
me to re-enlist in the Foreign Legion with 
my former rank of captain. I shall be on 
active service. My business career, which 
began in Paris a year ago, has proved in- 
finitely disappointing.” 


s— 





Nobel Retteler 


That the late, great Aristide Briand 
lived & died a gay, gallant bachelor, all 
France knew and understood. Last week 
the Peace Man’s will was _ published. 
Gallantly it bestows upon Mme Lucie Uro 
Jourdan his beloved farm at Cocherel in 
Normandy. 

Piqued by the sharp question of a U. S. 
newshawk, an old friend of Aristide Briand 
irritably replied, “Who is Mme Jourdan, 
Monsieur? She was the last, naturelle- 
ment.” 


Mme Jourdan’s farm at Cocherel was 
bought by Briand with his Nobel Peace 
Prize money (TiME, Dec. 20, 1926). The 
rest of his estate, believed to total less 
than $4,000, goes to his sister and niece. 

To his constituents Candidate Briand 
used to boast, “I have never owned a 
stock or a bond!” Scorning finance, he 
was careful only to remain solvent. In 
his minute apartment when he died were 
6,000 francs ($240), in his bank account 
80,000 francs ($3,200). 





-< 





New Immortal 


Ever shrouded in discretion are pro- 


ceedings of the French Academy, but each 
new “Immortal” is supposed to make a 
speech and his words are always released. 
Recently dapper General Max Weygand, 
“Savior of Poland” (1920) and successor 
in French popular esteem to the late, great 
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Wide World 
GENERAL MAx WEYGAND 


“Messieurs! . . . My dog ate it.” 
Marshal Foch, took his seat as an “Im- 
mortal” but the ludicrous thing that 
occurred was not made known. 

Passed a decent interval. Last week 
Paris was at length permitted to chuckle 
hugely over what le petit General said 
when he took his seat. 

“Messieurs!”’ cried General Weygand 
in such ringing, parade ground tones that 
even aged, deaf Immortals had no need 
to cup hand to ear, “Messieurs, I had pre- 
pared a speech of more than six pages* 
to thank you for the honor you have done 
me, but I left it on my study table and 
my dog ate it.” 

When the mirth of the Immortals had 
subsided, General Weygand spoke a few 
words on the spur of the moment. As 
academy tradition demanded, he eulogized 
the late Immortal whose seat he was tak- 
ing, Marshal Joffre. Paradoxically General 
Weygand was wearing when he took this 
seat the Academic regalia of Marshal 


*Most budding Immortals make speeches of 
20 or 30 pages. 
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Foch, enemy of Joffre, patron of Weygand. 
Strutting out after the ceremony in his 
laced & looped jacket, General Weygand 
clapped on the plumed hat that went with 
it, was joct:arly congratulated on the per- 
fect fit of his Foch togs. 


ITALY 
“There Are No Saviors” 


“T can sum up the United States in two 
words,” declared Premier Benito Musso- 
lini last week to a correspondent of Baron 
Beaverbrook’s enterprising London Daily 
Express. While the Englishman scribbled, 
Jl Duce continued: ‘The two words are 
Prohibition and Lindbergh! . . . Dry 
America will never find herself. She must 
go Wet to find herself! In the meantime 
Europe is drifting toward disaster and 
Bolshevization.” 

“Democracy is nothing!” the Dictator 
went on. “The people are nothing and can 
do nothing. In every country they are 
weary of talk. They need men of action. 
They cannot save themselves—they need 
saviors!” 

“Where are those saviors?” asked the 
Englishman politely. Scowling, // Duce 
shot back: “There are no saviors!” 

“What then of the future?” 

“T foresee a long series of political, eco- 
nomic and military wars,” answered Italy's 
Fascist savior darkly. “There is war now.” 

“What of America’s policy?” 

Slowly, bitterly Benito Mussolini an- 
swered: “America has no policy.” 

Presumably this black fit of pessimism 
was induced in Italy’s normally optimistic 
Premier by his Government’s inability to 
balance its budget (Time, May 
coupled with the refusal of the U. S. 
Congress to sanction cancellation of Ger- 
man Reparations and the War Debts of 
Italy and her Allies. 

“The era of Reparations is ended,” was 
Il Duce’s parting shot. “If Germany says 
‘No,’ [see p. 16] then Italy will say ‘No!’ 
All that belongs to the dead and buried 
past.” 

Authentic? When a premier “explodes,” 
speaking his real mind incautiously to a 
journalist, his henchmen have to tidy up. 
Thus, after the late, great Premier Nikola 
Pashitch of Jugoslavia “exploded” to Cor- 
respondent Dorothy Thompson (now Mrs. 
Sinclair Lewis) it was denied not only 
that he had spoken as quoted but that he 
had ever seen her in his life. Last week 
the Italian Foreign Office called 71 Duce’s 
statements as quoted by the Daily Ex- 
press “so obviously absurd as to be un- 
worthy of an official denial.” 


Bullets in the Back 

To a group of anti-Fascisti who plotted 
his death in Paris café corners, Premier 
Benito Mussolini is known as “The Big 
Dog.” In Rome last week two Italians 
who had tried unsuccessfully to blow 
“The Big Dog” into small bits met the 
special death that Italy reserves for spies 
and traitors—shooting in the back. 

Last summer 13 bombs exploded in 
Genoa, Bologna and Turin, killing three 
idlers and a policeman. One Genoese 
bombing almost coincided with the arrival 
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of King Vittorio Emanuele. In Septem- 
ber another bomb went off in a Genoese 
apartment, killing the mother of one Do- 
menico Bovone. Police immediately ar- 
rested Bombmaker Bovone and eight 
co-plotters, including a Viennese dancer 
named Margherita Blaha with whom Con- 
spirator Bovone had been touring the 
country in an expensive motor car. Fort- 
night ago they were ordered to trial before 
a military tribunal. On that day in Rome 
arrived the ashes of Anita Garibaldi, wife 
of Italy’s famed liberator. With hundreds 
of other black-shirted patriots // Duce 
followed the bier through the streets, then 
dropped out of the procession within 200 
yards of the Piazza di Venezia. Lurking 
in the Piazza was one Angelo Sbardellotto. 
In his pockets police found two bombs 
and a pistol. Pope Pius felicitated the 
Premier on his escape. Sbardellotto went 
to trial with Bovone & friends. 

Bomber Bovone explained to the tri- 
bunal last week that the “anti-Fascist 
concentration” in Paris had _ offered 
$50,000 for the assassination of Signor 
Mussolini, $5,000 for Crown Prince Um- 
berto, lesser amounts for members of the 
Grand Fascist Council. He said he had 
no personal fondness for assassination, but 
found that the bombing business enabled 
him to support his mistress in luxurious 
style. Sbardellotto professed to be an 
idealist, announced that he was carrying 
on the work of the executed Michele 
Schirru. He said he had been chosen to 
kill the Premier by lots cast in Brussels. 
Had Signor Mussolini not dropped out of 
the procession, said he, “I would have 
done my job.” 

The tribunal promptly sentenced Bo- 
vone and Sbardellotto to death, Signorina 
Blaha and five others to 30 years’ impris- 
onment, the remaining two men to ten 
years. Bovone signed a plea for clemency, 
Sbardellotto scornfully waved the paper 
aside. Next morning at daybreak in the 
courtyard of Fort Bravetta they were 
chained to chairs. While 500 militiamen 
shouted, “A Noi!” (To us!), a firing 
squad smashed the plotters’ backs with 
hard Fascist bullets. “For Benito Musso- 
lini!” cried the commander. ‘Forward 
March!” 


BELGIUM 


Again, Flemings 

One Vens, pistol in pocket, took a seat 
in the gallery of the Belgian Chamber 
of Deputies last week, presently blazed 
away at the Socialist benches. Socialist 
Deputy Uytroever clutched his side. 
Bounding upstairs the Sergeant-at-Arms 
seized Citizen Vens who made no effort 
to escape, calmly explained: 

“When the War began I was a lamp- 
lighter. Being also a Fleming I naturally 
took part in the Flemish independence 
movement. For this I was persecuted by 
the Government. I lost my job as lamp- 
lighter. Now I am only a common work- 
man and work is scarce. My motive for 
firing among the Deputies was personal 
revenge. I hoped to wound but I did not 
want to kill.” (Deputy Uytroever was 
expected to recover.) 





Thus once again flared up the everlast- 
ing issue provided by Belgians who dwell 
near the Dutch frontier, speak Flemish 
and support secessionist movements. Dur- 
ing the War, Allied censorship and propa- 
ganda concealed from U. S. citizens the 
existence in Belgium of a Flemish public 
opinion which disapproved completely of 
fighting Germany. Today in their great 
city of Antwerp, fourth largest port in 
Europe, portly Flemish merchants often 
shock U. S. exporters by talking like this: 

“King Albert did everything except his 
duty to Belgium during the War. What 
madness to resist the Germans! To think 
that Belgium might have profited—as 
Holland did, as America did! If only our 
King Leopold [died 1909] had been alive 
in 1914 everything would have been 
different. 

“Leopold would have claimed our rights 
as a neutral just as loudly as Albert 
claimed them. Then when the Germans 
still came on Leopold would have let them 
pass without the folly of spilling our 
young men’s blood. Our factories would 
have been busier than ever. Our honor 
would have been kept above reproach by 
King Leopold’s protests to the Great 
Powers against what the German Army 
was doing.” 

King Albert, beloved by his French- 
speaking subjects, is accustomed to ignore 
many a Flemish jeer. 


GERMANY 
Undressing & Upholding 

Spunky old Dr. Heinrich Held, Premier 
of the Free State of Bavaria, made good 
last week his recent threat to President 
von Hindenburg that no matter what the 
Federal Government may do, the Bavarian 
Government will not permit Adolf Hitler’s 
Storm Troops to appear brown-uniformed 
on Bavarian soil (Time, June 20). 

Paying no attention to Dr. Held, Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg lifted the ban on 
Storm Troops last week throughout Ger- 
many. In Munich several thousand Storm 
Troopers put on brand new brown uni- 
forms, paraded toward the residence of 
Dr. Held. “Hail Hitler!” they chanted. 
“Germany Awake!” 

Wide awake were the Bavarian police. 
Loyal to Dr. Held they hurled themselves 
upon the Storm Troops, clubbed them 
with truncheons, tore off as many brown 
uniforms as they could, sent the Hitlerites 
scampering to cover in their underclothes 

No joke, this defiance to the Federal 
Government was called “miniature civil 
war” by Berlin papers hostile to Bavaria. 
Dr. Held excused his undressing of Hit- 
lerites as “necessary to uphold States’ 
rights.” 


GREECE 

Greek Learns Greek 

Returned to power after a brief eclipse 
(Time, May 30 to June 20), Premier 
Eleutherios Venizelos has a new cheer with 
which to keep Greece’s fickle Parliament 
loyal. Back in the U. S. after a visit to 
Athens, Professor William Lyon (“Billy”) 
Phelps last week revealed that he had 
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taught Yale’s famed Brekekekex cheer to 
the Premier at luncheon. “The long Yale 
cheer is the only one in the world... 
most of which is in Greek,” said he. 

The first two lines of Yale’s Brekekekex 
are taken from the chorus of The Frogs 
by Aristophanes. The words are not 
Greek, but represent the noise Aristopha- 
nes thought frogs make. The cheer: 

Brekekekex, coax, coax 
Brekekekex, coax, coax 
Oo—op, oo—op, Parabalou 
Yale, Yale, Yale. 

“T shouted it at Venizelos during the 
service of luncheon and he shouted it back 
to me. Then I shouted it back to him. 
When we left the governmental palace 

. we rode in a state landau and Veni- 
zelos shouted the cheer at us from the 
steps when we were driving off. The Pre- 
mier seemed very fond of the cheer and 
we could hear him quite a way down the 
street.” 

Professor Phelps also visited Rome, but 
Benito Mussolini joined him in no long 
Yale cheers. 


CHILE 
Trish Bull 


Colonels, captains, generals, admirals 
scratched their heads. The Army, Navy, 
Air Force and the carabineers tried to 
make up their minds who should be Head 
of the State in Chile. Already there had 
been two Heads since the coup d’etat of 
June 4. Last week there was a third, and 
a fourth might follow. But two out of 
Chile’s three new heads of State thus far 
had been the selfsame brainy little 
cranium of Don Carlos Guillermo Davila, 
onetime Chilean Ambassador at Washing- 
ton. Thus the situation at Santiago was 
comparatively stable last week. Censor- 
ship had been clamped down tighter than 
ever and a state of siege declared. Out- 
going telephone calls in English were cen- 
sored by William Murray, Negro, onetime 
U. S. boxer. Negro Murray, owner of a 
gymnasium, enjoys the confidence of San- 
tiago’s élite and is not identified with 
“Yankee Imperialism.” 

Again “Up Davila!” Dapper Don 
Carlos Davila began the week down but 
not out. He had resigned as Provisional 
President from the original revolutionary 
Cabinet when forced out by Col. Marma- 
duke Grove who became the new Head 
of the State (Time, June 20). Lying low 
as a leopard, Don Carlos did not contradict 
rumors that he would let Col. Grove send 
him to Moscow as Chilean Ambassador. 
In Moscow his job would be to barter 
Chilean nitrates for Soviet petroleum. But 
instead of leaving for Moscow, Don Carlos 
circulated among army officers of his ac- 
quaintance. 

Soon these officers began to reproach 
Col. Grove with “leanings toward Commu- 
nism.” Next day he personally handed out 
to the troops manifestoes which Chile’s 
regular Communists approved with 
parades and mass meetings. When his 
brother officers again protested, Col. Grove 
roared: “If I can’t get my ideas across to 
generals and colonels I'll talk to the 
sergeants. Dammit, I'll talk to privates!” 


Col. Marmaduke Grove (Gro-vay) is 
part Irish. His show of Irish temper to 
100% Chilean officers cost him Power. 
Aristocrats, they were shocked to their 
military marrow by his notion of “talking 
to privates.” Promptly they began to plot 
against “Red” Grove. In 48 hours soldiers 





Wide World 
Cot. MARMADUKE GROVE 
“Dammit, I'll talk to privates!” 


under General Augustin Moreno 
marching on the Presidential Palace. 

No fool but a practical soldier of for- 
tune, Col. Grove had had machine guns 
mounted on the Palace roof and had 
mobilized the carabineers. They faced the 
soldiers. General Moreno left to brave 
Col. Bravo the work of telling Col. Grove, 
“You must surrender by 11:30 p. m. or 
we bombard the Palace.” 

“Rather than surrender,” cried Col. 
Grove, “I will die.” 

Shortly after midnight Col. Arriagada, 
Commander of the carabineers, an- 
nounced: “True to their glorious tradition 
of protecting Chilean lives & property, the 
carabineers see no reason why they should 
engage in civil war.” 

After that the Army and carabineers 
joined in arresting Col. Grove and 500 
Communist demonstrators on whom they 
pounced in the streets of Santiago. But 
what about the Air Force? When a bomb- 
ing plane bore down on the Presidential 
Palace, General Moreno and his officers 
looked anxious. Suddenly the plane 
zoomed in salute. “Hurrah!” exulted 
brave Col. Bravo. “Take your partners— 
the dance begins!” 

Before dawn General Moreno, Col. 
Bravo and the rest of the Army officers 
had called upon their good friend Don 
Carlos Davila to assume the Presidency of 
a “purely civilian junta” which he prompt- 
ly did. 

“The Army wishes,” declared General 
Moreno, “to return to its usual duties, 
silently preparing for the defense of the 
nation. It rose because it could not re- 
main unmoved in the face of bold citizens 
who, forgetting patriotism, were exploiting 


were 


Communistic ideas that were an insult to 
the national flag.” 

“Sane” Socialism. Once more sitting 
in the seat of Power which he first reached 
June 4 on a program of Socialism, Don 
Carlos Davila promptly announced that 
he now stands for “Sane” Socialism, 

What this may be remains to be seen, 
but Standard Oil Co. at once ordered a 
tanker to dock at Santiago and discharge 
its cargo. While Col. Grove was in power 
this tanker hovered off shore, refusing to 
dock though there was an acute gasoline 
shortage at Santiago. In a word the rich 
U. S. citizens who used to have every con- 
fidence in rich Ambassador Davila, had 
confidence last week that his “Sane” So- 
cialism will not hurt the billion-dollar for- 
eign interests in Chile. 

Ruthless Davila. Though genial by 
nature, President Davila realized that if 
he is not to fall a second time stern meas- 
ures must be taken. When railway and 
other strikes broke out in sympathy with 
Col. Grove the new Davila Government 
sent soldiers to run some of the trains, 
suspended other service. Despatches 
smuggled past the censor purporting to 
tell of counter-revolutions in various parts 
of Chile were firmly, officially denied, and 
that was that. 

“We have back of us,” announced 
President Davila, hard-eyed, poker-faced, 
“the united country with everyone co- 
operating. ... The entire world will 
soon see how an industrious people, as 
the Chileans are, can put their country 
back on its feet through our Socialistic 
program that has the support of all classes. 
..« Peoples of all foreign nations can 
depend on us!” 

Col. Grove and his principal aides, the 
Government announced, were carried by 
a destroyer to Chile’s Mas-a-Tierra 
(“Robinson Crusoe”) Island and _ there 
imprisoned. In 1930 Col. Grove, after 
making a hash of the revolution his friends 
attempted then, was exiled to this same 
island, escaped. 


VENEZUELA 


“Granaries Being Full. .. . 

Resolved to have no revolution this 
year, ancient Dictator General Juan Vi- 
cente Gomez, 75, abruptly ordered “the 
Presidents of States and the Governors of 
Territories” in Venezuela to force down 
staple prices last week and keep them 
down. 

After more than 20 years of dictating, 
the Dean of Dictators knew how to pack 
the punch of his decree into its first 
sentence for maximum effect. “Knowing,” 
he wrote, “that articles of first necessity, 
which are precisely those which serve to 
sustain the poorer classes, exist in great 
abundance, owing to last year’s splendid 
harvests, farmers’ granaries and _store- 
houses being full, I judge that it is neither 
equitable nor legal that prices should con- 
tinue high to the detriment of the pro- 
letariat.” 

Telegrams from all over Venezuela soon 
assured General Gomez that his fiat had 
been obeyed, that prices had promptly 
dropped. 
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Gentleman Jockey 

In 1895, at the Bay District Track in 
San Francisco, Jockey W. C. (“‘Bill’’) 
Clancy performed a great feat. He won 
a steeplechase and a fat race on the same 
afternoon. Last week, in Brookline, Mass., 
another jockey performed the same feat: 
George Herbert (“Pete”) Bostwick won 
the Metropolitan Driving Club, a 
1 1/16-mi. flat race, on J. F. Byers’ 
Glaneur, then the Chamblet Memorial 
steeplechase on Mrs. Ambrose Clark’s 
Madrigal II. There was only one thing 
to diminish Jockey Bostwick’s satisfac- 
tion at having equalled such a celebrated 
record. He had done it once before. Two 
weeks ago at Belmont Park, L. L., he rode 
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GrorGE HERBERT (“‘PETE”) BostTWICK 


” 


“There’s no use sitting in school... . 


Thomas Hitchcock’s Silverskin in a 
steeplechase, Latin Stables’ Ha Ha in a flat 
race, won with both. 

For the last four years, young Pete 
Bostwick has been the leading amateur 
jockey in the U. S. Two years ago, in 
England, he rode ten winners out of 25 
mounts. Now 22, he began to ride at 7. 
His first teacher was his famed aunt, Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, “mother of U. S. 
polo.” Another teacher was his uncle. 
F. Ambrose Clark, who still drives a coach 
& four at Westbury, L. I. and goes abroad 
every year to hunt at Melton Mowbray. 
His older brothers are Albert C. Bost- 
wick, whose racehorse Mate won the 
Preakness last year, and Dunbar Bost- 
wick, who played on the Yale polo 
team which last week beat Harvard 
13-to-9 for the intercollegiate champion- 
ship. No self-educated sportsman like 
Eddie Eagan (see col. 3), Jockey Bost- 
wick inherited a fortune before he left 
St. Paul’s school, then decided not to go 
to college. Said he: “There is no use sit- 
ting in school when one can sit on a horse 
and go somewhere.” 

When Jockey Bostwick began to take 
polo seriously two years ago, he quickly 
had his handicap raised to six goals, barely 


missed being No. 1 on the U. S. team that 
beat England in 1930. An expert golfer, 
he won the Byers Cup at Aiken a year 
ago. Short (5 ft. 2 in.), light (118 lb.), 
he has an ideal build for a jockey: slim 
legs, good muscles in arms & shoulders. 
His hands are strong, unusually clever. 
Next winter he plans to ride one of his 
own horses in the Grand National at Ain- 
tree, where neither a U. S.-bred horse nor 
a U. S. amateur jockey has ever finished 
first. 





At Poughkeepsie 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where Vassar girls 
nibble oatmeal crackers in the restaurant 
in which the Smith Brothers boiled their 
first coughdrops, has one great day of sport 
each year. Eight of the best college crews 
in the U.S. were at Poughkeepsie last week 
preparing for it. M. I. T. and Pennsyl- 
vania were considered “dark horses,” that 
is, feeble, until Rusty Callow’s Penn boat 
rowed a fast time trial two days before 
the race. Preparing to defend their cham- 
pionship under a new coach named Buck 
Walsh, Navy’s oarsmen spent an afternoon 
at Kingston, 15 miles away, watching Max 
Schmeling train for his heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight against Jack Sharkey. In 
the Columbia boathouse last week there 
was no electric light, no telephone. The 
crewmen went to bed early, rose with the 
sun, let their beards grow long, wore as 
few clothes as possible. 

The four boats picked to fight out the 
championship last week were California, 
Washington, Cornell, Syracuse. California 
had beaten Washington by 18 lengths once 
this year, but that was in rough water and 
early in the season. Cornell had lost two 
races, one to Yale and one to Syracuse 
whose stroke oar, Tom Lombardi, had 
never rowed in a losing shell. He stroked 
his freshman crew in 1930 and a winning 
junior varsity last year. He is captain- 
elect of next year’s Syracuse football team. 
Before the Syracuse shell paddled up the 
Hudson to the starting line last week, after 
the Syracuse Freshmen and Junior Varsity 
had won their races, Stroke Lombardi 
carefully pasted on its prow a four leaf 
clover. 

For the first mile of the varsity race, 
the eight crews stayed bunched within two 
lengths, with M. I. T. in front at the start, 
Cornell at the quarter, Columbia and 
Washington at the half and California at 
the mile. Sitting straight in their slides, 
the California men pulled with a quick 
leg-and-arm stroke that looked tiring; but 
it had not tired them at the end of the 
second mile and they were still rowing 
smoothly in first place at the railroad 
bridge a mile farther down. The fourth 
mile of the race, from the bridge to the 
finish, was really a race between three 
crews for second place. The California 
shell crossed the line first in 19 minutes 
and 55 seconds. The men in it, leaning on 
their oars in the calm twilight, saw Cornell 
stroked by Bob Wilson whose boat won in 
1930, sweep across the line second by 24 
lengths. Washington was third with Navy 


fourth, Syracuse fifth and the others— 
Columbia, Penn, and M. I. T.—strung out 
far behind along the river. 


Blow-by-Blow 

Eddie Eagan won the U. S. amateur 
heavyweight championship in 1918, the 
Olympic light heavyweight championship 
in 1920. He went to four colleges— 
Denver University, Yale, Harvard (where 
he studied law) and Oxford, where he was 
a Rhodes Scholar. Now, at 33, Eddie 
Eagan feels that he has known and fought 
enough people to write his autobiography.* 

Eddie Eagan was born in Denver in 
1898. A cowboy named Abe Tobin taught 
kim how to box when he was 14. In high 
school Eddie Eagan was interested in his- 
tory. He observed that most U. S. heroes 
started out as lawyers, determined to do 
likewise. Admiring the deeds of Frank 
Merriwell, hero of boys’ books by Author 
Gilbert Patten, he decided to emulate 
Hero Merriwell also. He got a scholarship 
at Denver University. While he was there, 
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Epp1tr EAGAN 


“The Prince soon put me at my ease... .’ 


Jack Dempsey came to town. They boxed 
an exhibition match. Eagan gave Demp- 
sey a hard punch on the jaw. “He 
| Dempsey] hummed the tune ‘Everybody 
Two-Step,’ keeping time with his whole 


body. . . . Then something fell on my 
head! It felt like a rafter from the 
a 


In the War, Eddie Eagan blacked both 
eyes of a top-sergeant named Boyle in his 
San Francisca training camp. He went 
abroad after the Armistice, fought in 
Franco-American amateur bouts in Paris. 
Later he joined the class of 1921 at Yale, 
won the U. S. amateur heavyweight 
championship when he was a freshman. 
At Oxford he coached the Marquis of 
Clydesdale in boxing, then went world- 
touring with him. 

While at Oxford, Eddie Eagan met the 
Prince of Wales. “The Prince soon put 
me at my ease. He asked many questions 
about boxing and also about my life at 
Oxford. The Prince is a staunch Oxonian. 
..« Tex Rickard and many another pro- 
moter invited Eddie Eagan to turn pro- 
fessional. Unlike most good amateur 
fighters, Eddie Eagan ‘did not do it, but 


*FIGHTING FOR 
millan ($2.50). 
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he trained with famed prizefighters like 
Mike McTigue, Gene Tunney. Cat-footed, 
slow and soft of speech, gentle as a 
St. Bernard, he is recognized and received 
in social and sporting circles almost as 
though he had been the Champion. 

A member of the New York Bar, mar- 
ried (to a daughter of Soapman Sidney 
Morse Colgate), Eddie Eagan has done no 
fighting since 1928. Last winter he was a 
member of the winning four-man U. S. 
bob-sled team in the Winter Olympic 
Games. Fighting for Fun, a blow-by-blow 
biography of a unique career, appeared 
serially in the Saturday Evening Post. 





For Fair Play 

Germans, recalling how he took chem- 
ical patents from them as Alien Property 
Custodian during the War, and later ex- 
ploited them as head of the Chemical 
Foundation, are not prone to think of 
Irish-blooded Francis Patrick Garvan, 
brother-in-law of the late Tycoon Nicho- 
las Frederic Brady, as a particularly apt 
exponent of the spirit of Fair Play. But 
affable “Pat” Garvan is a sportsman as 
well as a patriot. Last week he made two 
moves toward an end which he thinks 
important: transfusing the spirit of Fair 
Play from U. S. sport to U. S. business. 

One move was to donate to Yale Uni- 
versity, already the recipient from him of 
enormously valuable Americana, one of 
the world’s finest collections of sporting 
art. It includes Thomas Eakins’ famed 
prizefight picture, Taking the Count ; Fred- 
erick Remington’s picture of an early 
football game; a pictorial history of base- 
ball since the Civil War; hundreds of 
prints, statues. Donor Garvan named it 
the Whitney Collection, in honor of two 
late famed Yale sportsmen, Harry Payne 
Whitney and his brother Payne. 

Move No. 2 was to reveal some details 
of a plan, suggested by school coaches, 
for promoting Fair Play through compet- 
itive sports in U. S. schools. Said he: 

“For 15 years these coaches have been 
summer visitors... at my Adirondack 
camp where they have trained boys in 
both competitive and health exercises. 
One result is competent medical opinion 
that if we can give school children spiked 
running shoes and a place to practice. . . 
80% of leg troubles will be straightened 
out. Simple Delsarte exercises will 
do much the same thing for the body 
above the waist line. . . . They will learn 
the lessons of fairness of the sports field. 
I think a generation so trained will carry 
into business some moral principles. . . .” 


Who Won 


@ Morton L. Schwartz’s Gusto, three- 
year-old grandson of Man o’ War: the 
American Derby, at Washington Park, 
Ill.; at odds of 9 to 1; coming from be- 
hind in the last furlong to beat Osculator, 
the favorite, by two and one half lengths. 
@ Paddy Mack, Boston wrestler: a bout 
with one Mustapha Pasha; when a spec- 
tator tossed a lighted cigaret into Mus- 
tapha Pasha’s open mouth, causing him to 
squeal, choke, lie flat on his back; in 
Hollywood. 

@ Lieut. George W. Lermond of the New 
York Athletic Club: the 3,000-metre 
steeplechase in the Eastern Olympic try- 
outs; in 9 min., 8% sec., or 13% sec. under 
the old world’s record; at Boston. 
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Fire Horse 


Last week died Thelma, 37, for 27 
years private fire horse of Archie Good- 
win, private fireman of Auburn, N. Y. 

A sleek, black pony, Thelma was too 
small to be a real fire horse. So was her 
master. He was rejected by Auburn’s fire 
department because he stood only 5 ft. 2 
in. He turned his barn into a miniature 
fire station, installed a gong which regis- 
tered all city alarms, bought a small buggy 
which he painted red. Then he bought 
Thelma, trained her to run from her stall 
at the sound of the gong and stand be- 
tween the shafts of the buggy. Above the 
shafts was suspended Thelma’s harness, 
attached to an automatic device which 
Fireman Goodwin devised. Thirty-nine 


seconds after the gong sounded the har- 
ness dropped upon Thelma’s back. 


Then 





W ide World 
ARCHIE GOODWIN 
He’s 5 


ft. 2 & a fireman too. 


Fireman Goodwin hitched up, dashed to 
the fire. He never interfered with the 
official firemen, merely stood & watched. 
But eight years ago he stood too close, 
was so badly hurt that he had to stop 
going to fires. 

Last week when Thelma died Archie 
Goodwin, now 58, had an arm about her 
neck. Sobbed he: “If Thelma was too 
old to live, so am I.” 


Again Potoroos 

In 1843 Sir George Grey, then Governor 
of Australia, sent home three rare poto- 
roos, or rat-kangaroos.* They died, and 
their skins & bones in the British Museum 
were all that civilization knew of the 
frisky little beast that once pranced 
merrily about the Australian underbrush. 

After 89 years the rat-kangaroo has 
returned. In the sand-hill plains near the 
border of Queensland and South Australia 
H. H. Finlayson of Adelaide University 
found dozens of them. In Nature maga- 


*No kin to the U. S. kangaroo-rat, which is 
no marsupial, but a jumping rodent. 


zine (London) he reported that he had 
captured specimens in all stages of de- 
velopment. The passing of drought con- 
ditions in the semi-desert region, said he, 
probably caused the nearly-extinct animal 
to become once more prolific. 

The potoroo is about the size of a rab- 
bit, resembles the kangaroo, but runs in- 
stead of leaping. He is herbivorous, noc- 
turnal, shy. A new-born potoroo is about 
the size of a shelled peanut. Like the 
young opossum he lies in his mother’s 
pouch, grabs a teat, hangs on for dear 
life for a month or more. In six months 
he is strong enough to get out and nibble 
grass. In the pouch he is lonely, for 
potoroos are seldom twins. 


oOo 





To the Lions! 

When jovial J. Waddy (“Hot Dog”) 
Tate was Mayor of Dallas, Tex., the 35 
donkeys he put in the city’s parks for 
children to ride kept contentedly braying. 
Last week the managerial government 
which supplanted Mayor Tate (Time, 
Oct. 27, 1930) was prepared to sacrifice 
the donkeys on the altar of Economy. 
Ten of them have died; the park board, 
which supports an expensive zoo supplied 
by Animalcatcher Frank Buck (see p. 24), 
has no money to feed the rest. Lately 
Mrs. Ola M. Swain asked the board to lend 
her two donkeys for the summer. She 
has a 23-acre estate and a pony to keep the 
donkeys company. The board replied that 
it would sell them for $7.50 each. If no 
buyer is found the board said it would fol- 
low the recommendation of Zookeeper 
L. E. Blondin: feed the 25 donkeys to nine 
hungry lions in the zoo. 

sneak 
Hoppers into Locusts 

What causes the spry, fun-loving grass- 
hopper, whose meanest trick is spitting 
“tobacco juice” on fishermen’s fingers, to 
become the voracious, pillaging locust that 
every farmer hates & fears? Last week 
at Cornell University Dr. Jacobus Chris- 
tian Faure announced that the same in- 
fluence that turns a group of peaceful 
citizens into a crowd of bloodthirsty mad- 
men also affects the grasshopper—mob 
psychology. 

In Pretoria, South Africa, Dr. Faure 
collected a lot of solitary grasshoppers. 
He picked all colors, brown, green, grey, 
soil-tinted and put them together in a 
cage. Soon they began*to change shape 
and color. They became more active. 
Their body heat rose. Their appetites in- 
creased. In successive molts they con- 
tinued to change color until all were black- 
&-yellow—the age-old color of plague lo- 
custs. No longer were they playful, 
harmless. They fought for food. They 
had become in every respect the thick- 
bodied, migratory, ravaging insect which 
is called a locust. A solitary grasshopper 
reared alone in a nearby cage caught the 
madness when put in with the rest. He 
too became a locust. 

Dr. Faure separated his locusts. In 
solitude, 135 out of 139 reverted into 
harmless grasshoppers. Armed with his 


knowledge, he went last week to Minnesota 
to try to work a metamorphosis on the 
Northwest’s grasshopper-locust swarms. 
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A Lesson in Life Saving 





T beyond the paddlers and bathers 


Gi wt cannot swim a stroke, you will 


find the strong swimmers who get the most 
joy out of clean, sparkling water. But swim- 
ming is more than a keen pleasure. It offers 
more opportunity for wholesome exercise for 
more people than any other sport. 


Almost everybody who has correct instruc- 


tion can learn to swim. When you swim Hy 

you exercise practically every muscle in ea 
your body. You take deep breaths, expand Q 
your lungs and send your blood tingling [2% 
from head to foot. And afterward, when ‘eare 
resting in the warm, golden sunshine you | sceeaal 
soak up health-giving rays from the sun. Of 


You may regard yourself as a fairly good 
swimmer because so far you have been able 
to take care of yourself. But if you have not 
learned to swim correctly you may be unjusti- 
fied in your confidence. It is not difficult to 
correct swimming faults or to learn the proper 
arm and leg action and the breath control 
necessary in good swimming. 
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“Let us show you one of the best ways to carry 

a man who needs help. You can learn how 

on the pier or the beach and then practice in 

the water. You'll find this and other ‘carries’ 

ns the Metropolitan booklet ‘Swimming and 
Life Saving’.”’ 


Foolhardiness and panic cause more drownings 
along the seashore and in lakes, rivers and ponds 
than exhaustion or cramps. 


You may be perfectly willing to risk your own 
life to save that of another. But if you do not — 
know how to go about it there is great dan- 
ger that both lives will be lost. To savea 
life requires real skill. Prove whether or 
not you are competent by carrying ashore a 
friend who is not helping himself. If you 
find that you cannot do it, learn the proper 
life saving methods so that, if ever needed, 
you will be ready. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
in cooperation with the American Red 
* Cross Life Saving Service, has prepared a 


“8% booklet which will help you to learn to 
== swim, if you cannot swim now. 


It shows 
the American Crawl used by champion 
swimmers and the proper Side Stroke to use 
in life saving. Send for your free copy of 

“Swimming and Life Saving.” Address 
Booklet Dept. 732-Q, 


~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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State of the Industry 


At a meeting of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts & Sciences, U. S. cinema pro- 
ducers last week heard some startling 
counsel from Merlin Hall Aylesworth, 
president of Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 
Said Mr. Aylesworth: “The industry is 
facing the economic fact that attendance 
has fallen from 10,000,000 a day in 1928 
to 6,000,000 a day for the first four 
months of 1932. Film companies are not 
as independent as they would like to 
think. . . . If one goes to the wall, they 
all will.” He said that the cinema industry 
was facing bankruptcy within go days. He 
advised the major producing companies to 
apply for receiverships, predicted that 
when one of them “sacrificed its pride” 
the others would do likewise. Main 
causes of difficulty, he declared, were 
“ridiculously large salaries” for stars and 
executives. Receiverships would invali- 
date many of their contracts. 

Cinema producers may have been aston- 
ished at Mr. Aylesworth’s advice last 
week. They could not have been startled 
by the information that they were in a 
fierce financial pickle. Since talkies were 
established in 1928, the ‘cinema business 
has been going rapidly downhill. Last 
year was its worst. Of first-line companies, 
only Loew’s, Inc. (of which Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer is the producing subsidiary) 
made an appreciable profit ($7.43 per 
share). The others made a panicky at- 
tempt to economize by cutting salaries 
and production costs; to increase effi- 
ciency by bizarre shifts in personnel; to 
increase profits by copying any picture 
that showed signs of making money. 

Always addicted to imitation, the cin- 
ema industry enjoyed no fewer than six 
“cycles” last year. United Artists’ Arrow- 
smith, a brilliant picture about a doctor, 
caused two other pictures about physicians 
to be manufactured. There were cycles 
about reporters, lawyers, monsters, moth- 
ers compelled to practice prostitution to 
support their children, Broadway colyum- 
ists. A politician cycle, a Hollywood cycle 
(see p. 26) are forthcoming. 

Most popular pictures of the year were 
Forbidden and Attorney for the Defense 
(Columbia); Five Star Final and The 
Man Who Played God (First National, 
Warner); Bead Girl and Delicious (Fox); 
Tarzan and Grand Hotel (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer); Shanghai Express, and The 
Smiling Lieutenant (Paramount); The 
Lost Squadron and Common Law (RKO); 
Frankenstein and Spirit of Notre Dame 
(Universal). Scarface (United Artists) 
cost most ($800,000) to make. 

Publishing last week first results of a 
questionnaire addressed to exhibitors, Mo- 
tion Picture Herald revealed that the most 
valuable players were Marie Dressler, 
Janet Gaynor, Joan Crawford and Greta 
Garbo; Wallace Beery, Will Rogers, 
Charles Farrell, Clark Gable, Wheeler & 
Woolsey. Producers lost most of their 
money on program pictures—pictures of 
standard length (55 to 60 min.) meant to 
fit in on any theatre program. 

Personnel. First important personnel 
shift was in Mr. Aylesworth’s company 
nearly a year ago when RKO-Pathé and 


RKO-Radio merged production facilities, 
summoned young David O. Selznick from 
Paramount to take charge. Mr. Selznick 
was last week selected by the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences to head 
the 1932 committee on awards for achieve- 
ments in motion pictures. Later RKO 
directors elected Mr. Aylesworth presi- 
dent in place of Hiram Brown. RKO is 
better off than it was a year ago. So is 
Universal, run by old Carl Laemmle’s 
smart son “Junior,” who started the mon- 
ster cycle. Most extraordinary personnel 
changes were in Fox, where Edward Rich- 
mond Tinker, long with Chase National 
Bank, became president to succeed Har- 
ley L. Clarke, onetime utilities tycoon. 
Six months later Mr. Tinker became board 
chairman, was succeeded as president by 
Sidney Kent, onetime Paramount general 
manager. Winfield Sheehan, who last 
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“If one goes to the wall, they all will.” 


winter suffered a nervous breakdown and 
was reported out of Fox, last week re- 
turned to his job of general manager. 
Jesse Lasky and Adolph Zukor have lost 
control of Paramount to John Hertz, taxi 
tycoon, and Theatre Owner Sam Katz of 
Chicago. Last week Paramount’s pro- 
duction manager, Ben Schulberg, resigned. 
Joseph Kennedy, onetime board chairman 
of Pathé, was reported planning to pur- 
chase First National studios from Warner 
Brothers for a new company, with Mr. 
Schulberg in charge of production. Harry 
Cohn became president of Cc.umbia in 
place of Joseph Brandt, planned to pay 
some of his scenarists and actors picture 
royalties. A new co-operative producing 
organization, the Screen Guild, headed by 
President Michael Charles Levee of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sci- 
ences, last week prepared to start its 
first production, Chocolate, which Cecil 
Blount DeMille will direct. 

Costs. Fundamental difficulty in the 
cinema industry lies not in production 
costs, but in the cost of maintaining chains 
of theatres. It is harder to reduce invest- 


ments in chains of theatres and the costs 
of running them than to reduce the costs 
of making pictures to fill them. Producers 
last year tried to make pictures for $200,- 
ooo each. Except Scarface, completed 
early in the year, there were almost none 
which cost more than $300,000; none. 
like Trader Horn, which cost $1,000,009 
or more. All producers cut office salaries: 
most producers tried to cut the salaries 
of employes under contract. George Ar- 
liss and Richard Barthelmess reduced their 
own salaries. James Cagney last week 
quit Hollywood because his pay was not 
increased (see p. 26). Also last week Ina 
Claire retired from the cinema to return 
to the stage. Her reason: “I didn’t have 
my say. I took the movies too seriously.” 

Plans. Cheered only by the dubious 
satisfaction of being able to look back- 
ward on the worst year in their history, 
cinema producers had last week finished 
announcing their production schedules for 
1932-33. Added to their other burdens next 
year will be a Federal amusement tax of 
10% on admissions over 40¢. This will af- 
fect only 400 of 12,500 U. S. cinema thea- 
tres. Squirming together in the same kettle 
of fish, cinema producers have lately real- 
ized that, to keep their own theatres open, 
they need the assistance of rival produc- 
ers. Next year they will co-operate more 
than heretofore by lending high-priced 
players to each other to make sure the 
actors earn their salaries. Greta Garbo 
(MGM), who was planning to retire until 
last fortnight when she was reported to 
have lost $1,000,000 in the failure of the 
First National Bank of Beverly Hills, 
may make a picture for Paramount. Joan 
Crawford (MGM) last week finished Rain 
for United Artists. | Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer will lend Clark Gable to Para- 
mount in exchange for Fredric March. 
Warner Brothers may return Ruth Chat- 
terton for one picture to Paramount, 
whence they lured her last year. Univer- 
sal will lend Lew Ayres to Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer for one picture opposite 
Norma Shearer. Next year Paramount is 
likely to adopt the policy instituted in 
Grand Hotel by MGM Production Man- 
ager Irving Thalberg, of casting several 
stars in one picture. Forced to make as 
many pictures as ever, to keep theatres 
operating, producers had by last week 
announced the number of cinemas they 
will make next year: 
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The New Pictures 


Bring "Em Back Alive (RKO) will 
probably be one of the most profitable 
pictures of the year. It did not cost 
much. RKO bought the rights to Frank 
Buck’s book, telling how he captured live 
wild animals for U. S. zoological gardens 
(Time, Oct. 6, 1930), then despatched 
Author Buck to Sumatra with a director 
and two cameramen to take pictures ol 
the procedure. Director Clyde E. Elliott 
knew that people like wild animal cinemas 
for the same reason that they like the 
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An Appeal to Reason 


Deferring certain forms of public construction deepens the depression by increas- 
ing unemployment. For example, half-a-billion dollars’ worth of needed water 
works construction is being held up. Yet municipal water works projects are self- 
supporting. They do not increase the tax burden. Armies of men can be put to work 
—long-term economies effected — by starting needed water works construction now. 


Pca nox] 


(Excerpts from leading editorials in recent issues of 
Water Works Engineering) 
“As stated before on this page, water 
works improvements are unique among 
municipal improvements in that they pay 
for themselves.”’ 
* % % 

“There is not a water works system in 
this country in which improvements 
could not now justly be made, .. . The 
financing of such income- producing 
works by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation would be an investment 
operation requiring no Congressional 
appropriation, would not unbalance the 
budget, would not involve the direct issue 
of government bonds, nor place added 
burdens upon the taxpayer now or in the 
future. . .. There is a vast amount of water 
main extensions and other improvements 
which might be started at a moment's 
notice. Such improvements entail the use 
of a great deal of labor so that immediate 
effect in relieving unemployment could 
be expected.” 


(Excerpt from leading editorial in recent issue of 
Engineering News-Record ) 
é , 


“Ten million men are asking for work 

work, among other things, in build- 
ing water supply facilities, of which half- 
a-billion dollars’ worth is waiting to be 
undertaken. If they are employed, their 
earnings will absorb the products of other 
industries and revive all business. The 
millions of dollars poured into charity 
would be many times as valuable if applied 
to the construction of useful improve- 
ments. Through such course it will be 
possible to take full advantage of the con- 
ditions that now favor economical expan- 
sion of water service equipment. At 
today’s low cost levels one dollar will 
buy as much new plant as two dollars 
bought only a short time back. Economy 
as well as necessity suggests that improve- 
ments which clearly are needed should be 
built now.” 


i: 


This advertisement is published by The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 122 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. We risk the imputation of indirect self- 
interest in order to give wider circulation to these editorial statements which 
represent, in our judgment, constructive thinking. Our Association is a service 
organization of leading manufacturers of cast iron pipe, a product nationally 
known and advertised as having a useful life of more than a century. 
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tigers in the circus. Remembering UFA’s 
brilliant short of a fight between a mon- 
goose and a cobra, he saw to it that there 
were plenty of fights in Bring ’Em Back 
Alive. 

Most spectacular fight in this film is an 
enlargement of UFA’s: a struggle between 
a python and a tiger. The tiger gets the 
python by the throat. The python coils 
around the tiger’s middle. The tiger shakes 
himself loose and goes to get a drink of 
water. Finally Frank Buck captures both, 
the python by hauling him into a cage, the 
tiger by building a box-trap out of logs. 
Alert cinemaddicts will guess that ac- 
tually the tiger and the python were both 
captured before their fight, re-captured 
later for the camera. 

Other engrossing fights in Bring ’Em 
Back Alive are tiger v. water buffalo, 
tiger v. black leopard, tiger v. crocodile, 
crocodile v. python, python v. honey bear. 
The honey bear comes out better than the 
rest of Author Buck’s creatures because 
he runs away first. Small and incredibly 
clumsy, he is the most charming of Author 
Buck’s captives which include a quarter- 
ton elephant, a pot-bellied monkey, a 
white fuzzy creature which runs up & 
down on a rope. 


Winner Take All (Warner). James 
Cagney does not know much about boxing 
and no one in the studio bothered to teach 
him. But that in no way diminishes the 
value of this picture. Cagney always does 
his best sparring against his leading ladies 
and in this picture he has two of them to 
threaten. He hits neither and only kicks 
the one who deserves it (Virginia Bruce). 
She is a lady of patrician manners and 
gutter instincts, attracted to Cagney by 
his potato nose and inflated ear. When he 
has these improved by a plastic surgeon, 
she likes him less; on the night of his 
fight for the lightweight championship 
she is planning to sail for Havana with 
another admirer. Cagney hears about it 
in the ring. “Call me a taxi,” he tells his 
second. Then he knocks out his opponent, 
races to the pier in his bathrobe, delivers 
another knockout. When last seen, he is 
being reconciled with a previous sweet- 
heart (Marian Nixon) brought to see him 
by his manager (Guy Kibbee). 

Like Actor Cagney’s previous imperson- 
ations, this one has a quality of effortless 
authenticity. It is not exactly acting— 
no one could be taught to say “bhointt up” 
as Cagney says it without being raised in 
sight of Brooklyn Bridge—but it is funny. 
Warner Brothers may have underpaid 
Actor Cagney but they have always given 
him good dialog. His comment after 
listening to a piano recital: “That guy has 
a great left hand.” After bickering for 
two months (Time, May 9g) about his 
$1,600 weekly salary which he considered 
outrageously low, Cinemactor Cagney was 
last fortnight said to have reached an 
agreement with his employers, but last 
week he denied this. He left Hollywood 
to motor to Manhattan, stated that his 
cinema career (The Public Enemy, Smart 
Money, Taxi, Blonde Crazy, Winner Take 
All) was definitely finished. 





What Price Hollywood (RKO). 
Hollywood stories, about the vagaries of 
cinema producers, the diversions of their 








employes, reached the dignity of the stage 
two years ago in Once in a Lifetime. Last 
year Howard Hughes wanted to make a 
savage picture about Hollywood called 
Queer People. He was dissuaded. What 
Price Hollywood is the first cinema upon 
the subject. 

If the film really tried to answer the 
question in its title the result would be 
a tragedy (see p. 24), but it does not 
do so. It starts when a drunken director 
named Maximilian Carey (Lowell Sher- 
man) walks into a Hollywood restaurant 
and orders six glasses of water. He is 
served by Mary Evans (Constance Ben- 
nett), a waitress who wants to be a star in 
cinema. She brings Carey his water so 
efficiently that he takes her to the opening 
of his picture and subsequently enables 
her to get a contract as an actress. 

The mise-en-scéne of the picture lends 
point to later developments which, in 
another environment, would have been 
improbably eccentric. Mary Evans mar- 
ries a polo player named Lonny Borden 





N.Y. Evening Post 
CONSTANCE BENNETT 
She employs a professional screamer. 


(Neil Hamilton). This makes Maximilian 
Carey so unhappy that he takes to drink 
in earnest. He becomes incompetent to 
go on directing pictures in which Mary 
Evans is the star, eventually shoots him- 
self in Mary Evans’ home. The unjust 
scandal of this episode forces her to run 
away to France, where her husband, bring- 
ing her a new contract, finds her. 

Toward the end of What Price Holly- 
wood its satire is somewhat confused by 
sentiment but there are passages at the gay 
beginning which have the raucous air 
of wisecracks from Variety. When Mary 
Evans meets her producer (Gregory 
Ratoff), he chases her out of the room, 
crying to his three reassuring assistants: 
“No, No! One yes at a time.” Presently 
he calls her back, gives her a seven-year 
contract. Constance Bennett is a pound 
or two heavier than heretofore, less gruff* 
in her speech. 





*Cinemactress Bennett is unable to make a 
loud scream. When called upon to do so, she 
employs a professional screamer, Miss Alice Doll, 
who screams also for Ruth Chatterton, Kay 
Francis. 


THEATRE 


Hamlet “‘De-Bunked”’ 


Drama-loving Moscow was argumenta- 
tively agog last week over a brand new 
Hamlet. In this Soviet production the 
Prince of Denmark speaks Shakespeare's 
lines not in languid introspection but as q 
robust, royal go-getter intent on just one 
thing, seizing the Throne. 

Ophelia, played as a sensuous husband- 
hunter bent on getting the go-getter, bab- 
bles in Shakespeare’s “‘mad scene” because 
she has just had a few drinks. She fails 
into the river and drowns after she has had 
a few more. 


The soliloquy “To be or not to be” is in 
Moscow a dialog between Horatio and 
Hamlet, the latter played by _barrel- 
chested, vigorous Comrade Gorunov. The 
Ghost of Hamlet’s father never appears, 
but Hamlet dresses up in his father’s 
armor, puts on a false beard, parades in 
the eerie moonlight and by pretending to 
be the dead King’s ghost rallies super- 
stitious officers to support Prince Hamlet 
in his coup d’état. 

In Russia drama is definitely important. 
Therefore the new Hamlet was reviewed 
for the Moscow News by the Soviet 
Union’s most important hostess, Mme 
Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, wife of the 
Foreign Minister at whose sumptuous of- 
ficial residence prominent foreigners are 
féted with caviar & champagne. 

Off duty, famed and popular Ivy Lit- 
vinov keeps house for her husband in a 
studiously drab flat, enlivened only by her 
sparkle. Born in England, she knows her 
Shakespeare, is a niece of the late Sir A. 
Maurice Low, onetime London Morning 
Post correspondent at Washington. In her 
review, which she entitled Hamlet “De- 
Bunked” and signed “Ivy Low,” the For- 
eign Minister’s spouse wrote: 

“Although the audience . . . behaved 
as if they were being forcibly fed with 
something very new and strange, Nikolai 
Akimov’s brilliant production is in truth 
an extremely respectful and _ scientific 
restoration of the original Hamlet and 
may be compared to the slow, painstaking 
work of the archeologist, removing with 
infinite patience and delicacy the layers 
of dust and refuse deposited by the cen- 
turies. ... 

“The producer has given a hearty, un- 
hesitating answer to the famous ‘enigma’ 
of Hamlet’s ‘madness.’ The answer that 
Hamlet himself gave to his mother: ‘Lay 
not that flattering unction to your soul!’ 
The theory of madness is a very flattering 
unction to the middle class soul. Hence 
the thousands of suicides in England ‘while 
of unsound mind.’ 

“Not intolerable conditions, not years of 
unemployment, not the slow torture of 
semi-starvation makes the worker cast 
himself in desperation from the nearest 
bridge. The fellow must be mad to want 
to leave this best of all possible worlds. .. . 

“Tt is safe to say that no producer will 
be able to ignore this performance. Fu- 
ture Hamlets will have to be affected by it, 
or fall by their own weight. Never before 
can an audience have gone home arguing 
so furiously as to what Shakespeare really 
meant.” 
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HENRY FORD ON FARM AND FACTORY 


ANGER to our country is to be apprehended not 
so much from the influence of new things as 
from our forgetting the value of old things. At 
present, much that is blamed on the new thing—the 
machine—should perhaps be blamed on our forget- 
ting what we had before the machine came, namely, 
the land. The two belong together; they cannot live 
apart; there is no antagonism between them; they 
must be reunited. 

I do not look for less but more use of machinery. 
If the world is to have even a minimum supply of 
goods, it must utilize the machine. The people will 
never willingly forego the help which the machine 
gives them in their work. 

Besides, machinery makes more jobs. It enables 
every one to enjoy inexpensively the comforts and 
conveniences of modern living conditions. As for 
overproduction, we have never yet had a sufficient 
production of all the things which 
the family needs. It would be 
splendid if the world should 


seriously attempt to overproduce > ARE 


everything that everybody needs! 
We should then discover that our 
present machine facilities could 
not even catch up with the need. 
Give the world a money system 
that makes it easier for goods 
to flow from man to man, and all 
the factories on earth could not 
begin to supply a tenth of the 
demand. 

But it is possible to expect of 
the machine more than it can do. 
We cannot eat or wear machines. 
If the world were one vast ma- 
chine shop, it would die. When 
it comes to sustaining life, we go 
to the fields. The machine may 
help us plant, cultivate, harvest, 
grind and bake the grain for 
bread. The machine may weave 
and cut and sew for clothing. The 
machine may transport these 
necessities for our use. In doing 


so, it serves in partnership with fear. The land would pro- 
tect us from needless anviety. 


the land. And it is that relation 
and balance which I am urging 
upon our people today. 

Ten years ago we started seven 
village industries on small water 
power sites, all within twenty miles of Dearborn, our 
purpose being to combine the advantages of city 
wages with country living. The experiment has been 
a continuous success. Overhead cost has been less 
than that in the big factory, and the workers would 
not hear of going back to the city shops. As they are 
free to till land in the growing season, throughout 
these trying times they have all remained self-sus- 
taining. Their security is produced by machine and 
farm, not by one alone. 

While this experiment has fully justified itself, I 
have felt that it is only a step in the right direction. 
Excellent as village industries are, they do not really 
bring industry and agriculture together. For a long 
time now I have believed that industry and agricul- 
ture are natural partners and that they should begin 
to recognize and practice their partnership. Each 
of them is suffering from ailments which the other 
can cure. Agriculture needs a wider and steadier 
market; industrial workers need more and steadier 
jobs. Can each be made to supply what the other 
needs? I think so. 

The link between is Chemistry. In the vicinity of 
Dearborn we are farming twenty thousand acres for 
everything from sunflowers to soy beans. We pass 


early stage of world- 
stabilize con- 
ditions at a given point or to 
reject progress because it 


making. To 


human hardship. Economic 
changes must come and it is 
possible for men to be in a 
position to welcome rather 
than dread them. With fac- 
tory and farm as partners, were those who also tilled the 
with one foot on the soil and 
one foot planted on industry, 
we should be in a position to 
hail the new epoch without 


the crops through our laboratory to learn how they 
may be used in the manufacture of motor cars and 
thus provide an industrial market for the farmers’ 
products. I foresee the time when industry shall no 
longer denude the forests which require generations 
to mature, nor use up the mines which were ages in 
the making, but shall draw its raw material largely 
from the annual produce of the fields. The dinner 
table of the world is not a sufficient outlet for the 
farmers’ products; there must be found a wider 
market if agriculture is to be all that it is competent 
to become. And where is that market to be found if 
not in industry? 

I am convinced that we shall be able to get out of 
yearly crops most of the basic materials which we 
now get from forest and mine. That is to say, we 
shall grow annually many if not most of the sub- 
stances needed in manufacturing. When that day 
comes, and it is surely on the 
way, the farmer will not lack a 
market and the worker will not 
lack a job. More people will live 
in the country. The present un- 
natural condition will be natu- 
rally balanced again. Our founda- 
tions will be once more securely 
laid in the land. 

The day of small industry near 


still in the 


brings problems with it, is the farm will return, because 
impossible. We need to plan 
how to pass through neces- 
sary changes with the least 


much of the material grown for 
industry can be given its first 
processing by the men who raised 
it. The master farmer will be- 
come, as he was in former years, 
master of a form of industry 
besides. 

An old Roman said that corn 
was never so plentiful in Rome as 
when the men who ruled the state 


’ 


fields. It will be so with our peo- 
ple when those who fabricate the 
utilities of the world are those 
who raise the raw material from 
the fields. 

One thing is certain—we must 
go on—present conditions cannot 
be stabilized—life goes on. I sup- 
pose that in 1632 there were peo- 
ple who urged that the world had 
‘ gone far enough and that it should 
be halted and hardened into the pattern of 1632. 
And again in 1732, others thought that a line should 
be drawn and conditions stabilized. In 1832 the same 
proposal— it is always made—every generation 
makes it. Suppose the world had halted at any of 
those dates! Are we to declare that 1932 is the date 
at which development must cease and the world be 
stabilized just as it is? It cannot be done. Life would 
burst any barriers we might raise against its on- 
going. We do not yet control all the materials out 
of which to assemble a world that is worthy to endure 
unchanged. Our times are primitive. True progress 
is yet to come. The industrial age has scarcely 
dawned as yel; we see only its first crude beginnings. 

We are pioneers, and pioneering has its hardships. 
This generation is composed of economic pilgrims, 
passing out of less desirable conditions into what we 
hope shall be more desirable ones. That is the mean- 
ing of these times. We are not going back, and false 
prosperity is not soon coming back. It would be well 
to interpret present conditions in this light and help 
each other in the good old pioneer way, as we pass 
through them. We are going to renew our stake in 
the land; for the land is the foundation of the 
economic security which we seek. 


Prepared and paid for by the Ford Motor Company as a contribution to public welfare. 
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Experiment Surveyed 

No modern Athens is Madison, Wis.; 
nor is the University of Wisconsin’s Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn a Socratic bumbler 
for whom the hemlock cup awaits. But 
Wisconsin may look at Greece. To do so 
it opened in 1927 an Experimental Col- 
lege, whose 100-odd students wore Athe- 
nian owls on their blazers, gathered in 
earnest groups to study, first, the Greece 
of Pericles’ Age, then America of the last 
century. Viewing the two whole, the stu- 
dents might learn to think and live wisely 
against their contemporary background. 
So thought Dr. Meiklejohn. To his in- 


| surgent College came farm-boys (of na- 


tive and foreign-born Wisconsin families), 
Jews from the East, middle and upper- 
class Wisconsinites, fresh young radicals 
and quiet conservatives. The Advisers 
(teachers) had five successive classes to 
watch, each of which went on into the 
University on “the Hill” after sophomore 
year. Last year it was announced that 
the 1932 sophomores would be the last 
experimental batch. A survey of the Ex- 
perimental College would be made. Writ- 
ten by Dr. Meiklejohn with an eye to 
public consumption, worked over also by 
his Advisers, this survey was published 
three weeks ago.* 

To the question, “Is the Experimental 
College a success?” Dr. Meiklejohn at- 
tempts no flat answer. In general, parents 
said yes. But Experimenter Meiklejohn 


| and his Advisers, viewing it as an educa- 


tional method, find the problem more 


| difficult, content themselves with making 
| observations, presenting recommendations 


to the University whose President Glenn 
Frank helped plan the College. Some ob- 
servations: 

As to student health (emotional, men- 
tal, spiritual, physical): the Advisers tried 
to discover what conditions were needed 
to make the College a healthful place. 
“They have little success to report.” 

As to cost: in the Experimental College, 
where tutorial methods were largely used, 
the ratio of teachers to students was one 
to 18, as against one to ten in 26 repre- 
sentative U. S. colleges. Instruction was 
thus cheaper but it required that every 
teacher give instruction in every subject 
in the curriculum. No other U. S. college 
has a unified two-year course which could 
be taught by interchangeable teachers. 

As to social life: Jews & Gentiles, radi- 
cals & conservatives soon lost their dis- 
parity of viewpoint. But the cleavage be- 
tween non-fraternity men and fraternity 
men widened, until few men with joining 
proclivities entered the Experimental Col- 
lege. The University, too, felt the Ex- 
perimental College to be “queer,” dis- 
loyal, hostile. In two years the number of 
Experimental College students from Wis- 
consin dropped from 45 to eleven. 

As to curriculum: the unified study of 
Greek and American life (which the Ad- 
visers discussed as a starting point for 
other comparative studies) leans heavily 
on social sciences, gives no place to lan- 
guages or specific sciences, which Experi- 
mental College students had to study on 


*The Experimental College (Harper’s, $3.50). 


“the Hill.” Also, there is a loss in effec- 
tiveness when, for example, an Adviser 
whose field is Art must teach Economics 
to an experimental college group. A fur- 
ther disadvantage: there is no articulation 
between high school and experimental col- 
lege courses, nor with the university 
courses which the student takes after fin- 
ishing the Greek-American study. 

Dr. Meiklejohn and his Advisers made 
these recommendations: In 1933-34 let 
there be set up four experimental units 
for freshman and sophomore years; one 
for men with dormitory, one without, one 
for women with dormitory, one co-educa- 
tional, without dormitory. The teachers 














*, 
Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, 
His owls’ wings need clipping? 


of these units should pursue independent 
investigations but co-operate with one 
another. For problems of instruction in 
junior and senior years there should be a 
corresponding experimental unit. 
Appointed to consider the Experimental 
College report, a committee from the Col- 
lege of Arts & Sciences last April rejected 
its recommendations as too bulky, and not 
solving all difficulties. Still to be consid- 
ered by Wisconsin is an alternative plan. 
If the Athenian owl is once more to figure 
at Madison, it may be somewhat as fol- 
lows: When the financial situation justi- 
fies, let there be established a non-residen- 
tial, co-educational unit, with one or two 
hundred freshmen. During two years they 
will take one partially integrated course in 
civilizations or societies, taking also “Hill” 
courses in a ratio of 50-50 (or perhaps 
25-75) with their Experimental College 


courses. 
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Kudos 


American International College 


(Springfield, Mass.) 

Mrs. Edith Scott Magna. president- 
general of the Daughters of the 
American RevGlwtion 6.366 cv css ss 

Col. Walter Scott (her father), Man- 
hattan merchant and philanthropist. L.H.D. 

Amherst College (Amherst, Mass. ) 

Charles Francis Adams, Secretary of 
the Navy 
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Henry Thomas Rainey, Democratic 
. wen in the House of Representa- 
Mrs. Emily C. J. Folger, relict of the 
donor of the Folger Memorial Li- 


brary in Washington...........+. Litt.D. 


Frank Walter Nicolson, 
leyan University : 

Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me. 

Sterling Fessenden, Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Shanghai’s International Set- 


dean of Wes- 


tlement (in absentia) © 6 oes 
Irving Babbitt, Humanist, Harvard 
DIOLESSOT 2. ccc cesses cr ccssccs ckee H.D. 


Brown University (Providence, R. I.) 
John Livingston Lowes, Harvard pro- 

fessor 
William 


Allen White, editor of Em- 


poria (Kansas) Gazette........... Litt.D. 


Charles Franklin Kettering, vice presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp.. 


Catholic University (Washington, 
D.C.) 


Nobile Giacomo de Martino, 
Ambassador to the U. S....... 
Dr. Leonide Pit —" Yugoslavian Min- 
RN eR EG BE, a's i Scare 0:6: ace: @tiele LL.D. 


Colby College (Waterville, Me. ) 
Dr. John Huston Finley, New York 
Times speech-maker ..........6++- LL.D. 
Florence Hale, president of National 
Educational Association ......... L.H.D. 
Hannibal Emery Hamlin, onetime 
Maine Attorney General........... LL.D. 


University of Colorado 
Colo.) 

Frederick Maurice Hunter, Chancellor 
of University of Denver........... 

Stanley Kuhl Hornbeck, Chief of Divi- 
sion of Far Eastern Affairs, U. S. 
Department of State.............. LED 

Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.) 

Stanley King, president-elect of Am- 

Oo GECLEEY LEE Te LL.D. 
Adolph Simon Ochs, publisher of the 
RO ree ere rer 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior 
Walter Lippman, 

Glasgow University (Glasgow) 
Helen Adams Keller, U. S. deaf & 
CELTS ETE CEE TCR re LL.D. 
Massachusetts State College (Am- 
herst, Mass.) 
Daniel Willard, president of Baltimore 
OE eT nT Perr MDF 


. University of Montreal 
Lady Roberte Bessborough, wife of the 
Governor General of Canada....... 


Oberlin College (Oberlin, Ohio) 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist-conductor.Mus.D. 
University of Pennsylvania (Philadel- 


Italian 
: mS we ie 


(Boulder, 


LL.D. 


LL.D. 


Mae i.e Sand B03. 6 Aca rr 
political writer..... Litt.D. 


-LL.D. 


phia ) 
Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, U. S. Su- 
+s a errr 6 A FB 
Harlow Shapley, astronomer, director 
of Harvard Observatory..........0: Sc. D. 
Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, presi- 
dent of Curtis Institute of Music 
RASA ere ee L.H.D. 
Princeton University (Princeton. 
mM: 3.) 
Charles Jay Connick, designer of 
Princeton’s chapel windows......... M.A. 
Robert Clarkson Clothier, president of 
PUUNENE WOIVEIGIU inc scaseeeccees LL.D. 
SUMO 55 55.4 a o.d0 640 0 ¥ 56 6 Litt.D. 
cams Gilpert, architect... ...ceccscccse Litt.D. 
Benjamin Nathan Cardozo........... LL.D. 
John Grier Hibben, Princeton’s retiring 
LE. occswaswe> ce Sends sees LL.D. 


University of Rochester (Rochester, 
N. Y.) 


Richard Bedford Bennett, Premier of 


Pee ere eee LL.D; 


William Richards Castle Jr., U. S. 


Undersecretary of State........ mH As} 
Daniel Willard, president of Baltimore 
8 Ae Se ee see Lind. 


Dr. James Ewing, cancer doctor....... Se.D,. 
Union College (Schenectady) 

Sir Francis James Wylie, secretary of 
Rhodes Foundation, honorary chan- 

ceor Of URION.. 66 .ccces 
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Pee ae spend your winter 
“nm aa world ey wonders 


UNDER THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS 


We begin by taking an unfair advan- 
tage . . . we cast a spell upon you 
with such names as Tahiti, Rarotonga, 
Samoa, Viti Levu, embodying all the 


fabled glamour of the South Seas. 


But getting right down to hard facts 
and budgets... here is real econ- 
omy! Consider the cost of these four- 
and-a-half winter months on brilliant 
Southern Seas ... with supreme com- 
fort in every detail of your living. 
Compare it with what you spend in 
the season at home. 


Then, having settled figures and facts, 
come back to your dreams . and 
plans. This ‘Southern Hemisphere’’ 





cruise is an event among all world- 
It will be the first ‘round-the- 


world voyage ever to call at the 
wild and magnificent Malaysian Isles 


of Alor and Soembawa, at Mahe of 
the Seychelles... in addition to many 


featured attractions of other world- 
cruises...including Australia 


East and South Africa, South America. 
35 ports 90 entirely exclusive 
with 


cruises. 


this cruise. 

And amid all this teeming life and riot- 
ous colour of the tropics, you will enjoy 
the luxury and supreme service of the 
CARINTHIA, the. newest Cunarder. 


Southward from New York, January 7. 
Rates from $2000. 


Literature from your Local Agent or 





CUNARD 


25 Broadway, New York 


© COOK'S 


587 Fifth Ave., New York 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


ita the b itsic 





30 


TIME 


June 27, 1932 





Vt.) 
Charles is, Vi si 
United States 
Warren Robinson Austin, U. 


AN EVENT IN THE 
HISTORY OF GREAT SHIPS 





MAIDEN VOYAGE 
WORLD’S LARGEST CABIN LINER 


GEORGIC 


New York to 
Ireland and England 


Hail to the magnificent Georgic... And 





congratulations, fortunate fifteen hun- 
dred on the Georgic’s maiden voyage! 
First to enjoy her unparalleled luxury 
—first to travel to Europe on the 
world’s largest Cabin liner! 


She’s a sister ship to the mighty Britan- 
nic... The answer to your request for 
another great motor liner as luxurious, 
as smart, as vibrationless as the Britannic, 
which in less than two years has carried 
28,274 passengers— more than any 
other Cabin liner in that period! 


On the Georgic...seven broad decks in- 
vite you to play... you enjoy roomy, 
modern cabins...tempting dishes served 


Palm 
Court for dancing... .magnificent tiled 


in a gorgeous dining room... 


swimming pool... verandah cafe. . 


cocktail bar... Ultra modern in every 
detail, with the White Stat heritage of 


ee 


utmost ocean service.” 


Apply to 


your local agent—the travel authority 


in your community. 


» Weekly service to 





sie gi Cobh and Liverpool 
mum Way Trip GEORGIC 
Cabin $134.00 $254.60 BRITANNIC 
Tourist 94.50 167.00 ADRIATIC 
Third 69.50 123.00 BALTIC 


WHITE STAR LINE |: 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 687 Market St., San Francisco. Other offices 
in principal cities. Agents everywhere. 











Louis Jay Horowitz, board chairman of 


4, hompson-Starrett Co............6- Sc.D. 


Robert Norwood,* rector of Man- 
“Giaetts Smart St. Bartholomew’s 
ee 

University of Vermont (Burlington, 


Vice President of the 
Pore eee Se Pe eT LL.D. 
. Senator 

LI 


Curtis 


from Vermont 
Stanley Calef Wilson, Governor of 

CEPT SE er) free L4..D. 
Arthur Chester Eaton, chief engineer 

of New England Power Co......... CEA. 
Wesleyan University. (Middletown, 


Conn. ) 


Alfred Lee Loomis, 
Wilbur Lucius 
Connecticut 


banker, scientist. ..Sc.D. 
Cross, Governor of 
re ee LL.D. 
Stanley King, president of Amherst 
TR ee eee 2 LL.D. 
University of Wisconsin (Madison, 
Wis. ) 


Camillo von Klenze, professor of U. S. 


Culture & Civilization at the Uni- 

versity of Munich (March 22)....Litt.D. 
Friedrich von Prittwitz und Gaffron, 

German Ambassador to the U. S. 

CPE SAS) Sta gerne’. ates weangoce LL.D. 
Sir William Alexander Craigie, profes- 

sor at the University of Chicago, co- 

editor of Oxford Dictionary....... Litt.D. 
Walter Curran Mendenhall, director of 

U. S. Geological Survey............Se.D. 
Grace Abbott, chief of U. S. Children’s 

a eer Sere LL.D. 


Yale University (New Haven, Conn.) 


Frank Brett Noyes, president of Asso- 
| RS ae re eee M.A. 
Lee Lawrie, sculptor ......... a Oe 
Othmar Hermann Ammann, bridge | en- 
ESS ote Sas co 6-5 ©6010, 040/93 M.S. 
Frank Rattray Lillie, embryologist 


Chicago), director 
Biological Laboratory 
(Woods Hole, Mass.)..........-.. Sc.D. 
Carl Lotus Becker, history professor 
at Cornell, president of American 


(University of 
of Marine 


Historical Association ........... Litt.D. 
Judge William Irwin Grubb of Bir- 

mingham, Ala., member of Wicker- 

MESES OORRIOS 55 os k's cece oho LL.D. 
Eugene Meyer, governor of Federal 

NUE HM Sys S.4s 2s Sis bid ewe bm LL.D. 
Newton Diehl Baker...... ere ee 





ART 


Drips of Fame 

Fame rains on the dead, drips reluc- 
tantly on the living. Last week fame 
dripped on eight living painters, one dead 
one. 

George Arnold Hearn gave $150,000 to 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museum of Art 
26 years ago to buy paintings by living 
U. S. artists. Five years later he gave 
$100,000 more in memory of his son Ar- 
thur Hoppock Hearn. The Metropolitan 
tried to be liberal, but still it could not 
buy a painting by a living young man with- 
out feeling cheated. It continued rigidly 
to buy pictures as old and respectable as 
possible by the dead & dying. The pur- 
chase in 1928 of Eugene Speicher’s Polly 
marked the beginning of a thawing proc- 
This spring the Metropolitan at long 
last prepared for a buying spree. 

The spree began with the Metropolitan’s 
Curator of Paintings Bryson Burroughs, 
a painter himself in the large, pastel, deco- 
rative style of Frenchman Puvis de Chav- 
annes. ‘Tall, handsome, grey-templed, 
mustached, he is fiction’s pure type of art 
connoisseur. He and his assistant, Harry 





ess. 


*Dr. Norwood fell ill last week. Union devi- 
ated from its custom, awarded him his degree 
in absentia. 


Wehle, set out among the art galleries to 
select a half-dozen U. S. painters. They 
must be 1) not too advanced for the Board 
of Trustees’ cautious taste, 2) advanced 
enough to disarm newspaper accusations 
of over-caution, 3) sponsored by the right 
art dealers. 

Art dealers are not supposed to bid 
against a museum, but they have broken 
the rule in the past few years. Hence the 
Metropolitan is not friendly toward deal- 
ers, except two classes: the dignified old 
dealers like Macbeth and the very young, 
radical galleries not likely to want the 
same pictures as the Metropolitan, like 
the Rehn, Downtown and Milch Galleries, 

Curator Burroughs selected two painters 
each from the Macbeth, Rehn, Downtown 
and Milch Galleries and one from Ferargil, 
Several good examples by each man were 
sent to the Museum. 

Next part of the spree was by the Board 
of Trustees’ Committee on Painting, long 
a rampart of conservatism. Committee 
conservatives are Architect Cass Gilbert, 
Lawyers Elihu Root Jr., William Church 
Osborn and Sugarman Horace Havemeyer 
who has given the Metropolitan many a 
Degas, Manet, Puvis de Chavannes. 

Modernism might have been doomed 
but for Committeeman Cornelius Bliss, a 
recent appointee,* brother and estate ex- 
ecutor of the late Lizzie Bliss, benefactor 
of the Museum of Art. Conscientious, 
publicity shy, Cornelius Bliss is stanch 
for his late sister’s modern art. 

When Curator Burroughs presented his 
nine selections to the Committee, Com- 
mitteemen Gilbert and Root were absent. 
The Committee passed nine pictures on to 
the Board of Trustees, who directed Cura- 
tor Burroughs to buy them. 

Fame had come to the living, in one case 
too late. Artist Glenn O. Coleman whose 
Speakeasy, painted with bright, shallow 
verve, was bought, died last month. 

The other young men: Kansan John 
Steuart Curry, cheerfully indigent, who 
looks like a citified farmer, has been travel- 
ing with Ringling Brothers Circus. Arnold 
Blanch, whose wife Lucille is as good a 
painter as he, lives seriously in the Wood- 
stock, N. Y. artist colony. Unmarried 
Francis Speight teaches at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy. Brusque, satirical Regi- 
nald Marsh, Yaleman, is a son of Muralist 
Fred Dana Marsh, husband of Sculptress 
Betty Burroughs, son-in-law of Metro- 
politan Curator Burroughs. Blond Ogden 
Pleissner. 27, a precisionist from Brooklyn, 
is the Metropolitan’s youngest painter. 

Older are: Allen Tucker, 65, who has 
an independent income, a neat wit, and 
taught for six years at the Art Students’ 
League. Hayley Lever, 55, who is witty 
too, taught at the Art Students’ League 
too. Bernard Karfiol, 46, who was born 
in Budapest, studied at the National 
Academy of Design. 

Landscapes are rated the safest possible 
investments. Excepting only Marsh’s pic- 
ture of Bowery bums under the elevated 
railroad and Coleman’s speakeasy interior, 
all the purchases were landscapes. Observ- 
ers agreed the Metropolitan’s conserv- 
atism had thawed, but not much. 


*Another néw trustee possibly to be groomed 


for the Committee on Paintings is Nelson Ald- 
rich Rockefeller, whose mother, Mrs. John 
Davison Rockefeller Jr., is a modern art col- 


lector. 
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1 Forget your surprise at your first 2 Smoke through one pack. Watch 3 Now, start a second pack. No 
puff on a Spud. Certainly, it’s cool! the menthol taste disappear. Notice noticeable menthol sensation at all. 


case That’s the menthol. But wait. how the coolness remains. Instead, a swell cool tobacco taste. 
vhose 
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4 Now, you've arrived... at the full 
tobacco enjoyment of the confirmed 
Spud smoker. Now, your smoke-fun 
always leaves your mouth marvelously 
fresh and clean. That’s it ...mouth- 
happiness. Isn’t it worth a little argu- 
ment with Old Man Habit ? 
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(30¢c IN CANADA) + THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Concluding a six-week visit to the U. S. 
(Time, May 2), Dr. Frank Nathan Daniel 
Buchman, “soul surgeon,” set sail for 
England with 15 members.of his “First 
Century Christian Fellowship.” In Wash- 
ington, said he, Herbert Hoover received 
his party. To one meeting went Supreme 
Court Justice Harlan Fiske Stone. Pres- 
ent at a meeting in Dearborn, Mich. were 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry Ford. Soul Surgeon 
Buchman said that his movement had also 
interested Mrs. Thomas Alva Edison 
and Harvey Firestone. 


oO 


General Plutarco Elias Calles, Min- 
ister of War and onetime President of 
Mexico, raced from Mexico City to Man- 
hattan by special train with his second 
wife, Senora Leonor Llorente Calles, 26, 
suffering acutely from intercranial pres- 
sure induced either by a tumor or menin- 
gitis. In Manhattan the party was met by 
General Calles’ son-in-law, Dr. Joseph 
Jordan Eller. 














Lavish with Roosevelts was commence- 
ment time in the East. Archibald. son of 
the late great Theodore, was elected presi- 
dent of Phillips Andover Academy Alumni 
Association. His son Archibald Jr. won 
a lower school reading prize at Groton; 
his nephew Kermit Jr. the second Heard 
Poetry Prize. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
(see p. 13), an old “Grottie,” went up to 
Groton where his sons John A. and Frank- 
lin D. Jr. are enrolled. 








This marvelous little CAMERA 






<< fitsintothe Palm 
ies of your Hand 


Yet it takes perfect pictures 
under the most adverse light 
conditions because of its 
extremely fast F2.7 Anti- 
comar Lens! 


THE NEW 
PLAUBEL 


MAKINETTE 


VEST POCKET CAMERA 


is the acme of convenience and accuracy 
—a real vest poc ket miniature camera 
that you can always carry with you— 
traveling, week-ending, or at home. 
€ It‘s easy to operate— just press a button and the front jumps 
out, ready for the picture. 


@ Always gets the picture—the high speed shutter will stop a 
fast moving object 


@ Uses standard 8-exposure vest poc<et film, obtainable any- 
where and takes 16 needle-sharp pictures on each roll. 


@ insures unusually large and perfect enlargements. 


@ it’s all metal, leather covered, with special ever-ready case 
that permits loading without removal. 


Complete with case ‘70 Write for descriptive 


and two color filters. Booklet T. 


W ILLOUGHBYS 


110 West 32nd Street, New York City Established 1899 


A Form Prize-winner at Groton was 
Tudor Gardiner, son of Maine’s Governor 
William Tudor Gardiner. At Andover 
Ring W. Lardner Jr.,:son of the taci- 
turn humorist, won two English prizes, one 
honorable mention. Eugene O’Neill Jr. 
won a Greek philosophy prize, was named 
Ivy Orator at Yale. From Princeton were 
graduated (with high honors in modern 
languages) Mark Sullivan Jr., son of the 
political writer and (with high honors in 
art & archaeology) William Watt Blanton, 
son of Texas’ Representative Thomas 
Lindsay Blanton. From Holy Cross Col- 
lege (Worcester, Mass.) was graduated 
Francis R., son of Tammany Leader John 
Francis Curry. 


While Mrs. Josephine Diebitsch Peary, 
relict of North Pole-discovering Robert 
Edwin Peary, waved farewell, her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Marie Ahnighito (“Snow 
Baby”) Peary Stafford, the latter’s sons 
Peary, 14, and Edward, 11, and Captain 
Robert Abram (“Bob”) Bartlett, 56, sailed 
from Staten Island for Cape York, Green- 
land. Also aboard were a cow (named 
Dilwyn Beatrice) and two pigs for Cap- 
tain Bob’s mother at Brigus, Newfound- 
land. At Cape York the boys will help 
erect a 60-ft. limestone monument near 
where their mother was born in 1893, the 
world’s most northerly born white child. 


o— 


Harold, 20, son of Cinemactor Adolphe 
Menjou, was arrested on a murder charge 
in Los Angeles after his automobile over- 
turned at 80 m. p. h. and killed his com- 
panion, a Miss Marjorie Gauthier, 16. 





— 


Funnyman Ed Wrynn’s son Frank 
ran aground his father’s motorboat, All 
Wet, in the East River within sight of his 
Manhattan apartment; tooted his siren 
for two hours until police rescued him. 


e —— 


Leaving a party at Manhattan’s swank 
Central Park Casino at 3 a. m. Louis J. 
Ehret, 22, grandson of the late Brewer 
George Ehret, drove his automobile into a 
Central Park lamppost. His companion, 
beauteous Eileen Wenzel (“Miss St. 
Louis” of 1925, lately a Ziegfeld showgirl) 
was severely cut on the face by glass. 





In a mock trial to raise funds for King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund, Lord Riddell, 
newspaper proprietor, in a white top hat, 
with a bottle of port at his elbow, sat in 
judgment upon Actresses Gladys Cooper, 
Viola Tree, Lilian Braithwaite and Eliza- 
beth Pollock, whom Author John Drink- 
water, as prosecutor, sought to convict of 
“practicing undue domesticity and so neg- 
lecting their art.” 


Said Clarence (“Piggly Wiggly”) 
Saunders, twice bankrupt chainstore ty- 
coon, as he saw his $500,000 Memphis 
estate auctioned off for $92,000: “I’ve 
lived in cottages before and can again.” 


At the annual outing of the National 
Democratic Club at Englewood, N, J, 
John Kenlon, ‘70, oldtime fire chief of 
New York City, won first prize in handj- 
cap golf with a net score of 88 (handi- 
cap 20). 


A 
—@—— 


To obtain publicity for his four Chicago 
hotels, now in receivership, Ernest (“Er- 
nie”) Byfield imported 20 dozen penguin 
eggs from Capetown, S. A. Promptly they 
were impounded by the Customs Office. 
Federal law forbids importation of wild 
fowl eggs. Wrote Hotelman Byfield, sel- 
dom serious, to the Customs House: 

“Let me assure you that the penguin, 
even in its natural habitat, is not a wild 
bird. On the contrary, it is the most sol- 
emn member of the avian family. It goes 
about its business in a grave manner, its 
coloring is reminiscent of formal evening 
attire, and you may take it upon the au- 
thority of M. Anatole France that its so- 
cial habits are in many instances superior 
to those of its well known relative, homo 
sapiens. 

“. . We are assured that the eggs of 
these particular birds, because of scien- 
tific diet, have special merit in flavor, vita- 
min content and rejuvenating qualities. 
With the Democratic Convention only a 
week off you can see that a general hard- 
ship would result if we are prevented from 
offering these delicious morsels on our 
menus.” 

Pensively he added: “I may eat the 
entire 20 dozen myself, what with this and 
what with that.” 


—-—e 





The chief examiner of the Federal 
Radio Commission recommended _ that 
Peter, 20, son of Manhattan Capitalist & 
Mrs. Robert Goelet, be permitted to re- 
open his broadcasting station at the fam- 
ily’s summer estate at Chester, N. Y. The 
station was ordered dismantled two weeks 
after it was built last autumn because it 
had not applied for a Federal license. 
Peter, who lacks technical knowledge and 
interests himself in program arrangement, 
devised the call letters KWKY because 
they appealed to him, had an accomplished 
girl friend do the actual building. Federal 
authorities were unaware of the station’s 
existence until newspapers reported broad- 
casts of speeches by Capitalist Goelet on 
unemployment, Mrs. Goelet on Prohibi- 
tion Repeal (Time, Nov. 2). If final ap- 
proval is granted, Peter will resume broad- 
casting on Saturdays & Sundays—only 
station in the U. S. with such a schedule. 


— ws 





At his summer home near New Milford, 
Conn. elephantine William Hanford 
(“Big Bill”) Edwards, oldtime Princeton 
footballer, onetime Collector of Internal 
Revenue at New York City, entertained 
elephantine Sandor Szabo, Hungarian 
wrestling “champion.” Reported the New 
Milford Times: “Mr. Szabo did much 
woodchopping at the Edwards place—in 
fact there are some who say that ‘Big 
Bill’ was short of kindlings and therefore 
invited one who could and did enjoy chop- 
ping. We however, do not believe this 
vile rumor.” The Times did believe and 
report that “Big Bill” and Szabo engaged 
in a friendly bout on the lake shore, that 
“Big Bill” hurled the wrestler into the 
water before being downed. 
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TAKE COMMAND! 


Push the button to a modern auto- 
matic elevator. You, at that mo- 
ment, give an order for action which 
is transmitted instantly. The motor 





executes your command without a moment’s delay. 
The car starts easily. It climbs smoothly, swiftly, 
silently. It stops at the exact level of your floor. 


Note we say a modern elevator. This point is im- 
portant. For it includes not only the fine new ele- 
vators, but also the older ones which have been 
modernized by Otis. Because Otis engineers have 
designed elevator improvements and inventions in 
a way to make them applicable to these older ele- 
vators, they can be modernized at low cost. They are 
often made to give the service and conveniences 
and comforts of an entirely new installation. 


Here are some of the elevator improvements 
available under the Otis Modernization Plan: The 





self-leveling device which automatically seeks the ex- 
act level of the landing and without jerk or jar. The 
signal-control system which never disobeys an order 
or forgets to stop at your floor. Automatic door 
openers and closers which handle the doors smoothly 
and quietly. Cars and fixtures and finishes in the 
modern manner. These and many, many others. 

These are modern days and an antiquated ele- 
vator is as much behind the times as a horse and 
buggy. An out-of-date elevator cannot possibly give 
you the service you deserve. If you have old ele- 
vators in the building where you live or work, sug- 
gest to the owner that he cali in Otis and secure a 
survey. It will tell just what the elevators need to 
bring them up to date. This service is free. 


() T | S ELEVATOR 


COMPANY 
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SCENE: 
A GOODRICH DEALER’S STORE 


‘‘This diagram shows the exact 
footprint of the Safety Silvertown 
onthe road. Husky cleats of tough 
rubber resist skidding in every 
direction—the anti-skid edges have 
actually been increased 33%. 
**That’s why this tire resists skid- 
ding more than any other tested. In 
addition, the tread is 15% deeper 
—which means thousands of addi- 
tional miles of safe motoring .. .”’ 





JOIN THE SILVERTOWN 
SAFETY LEAGUE 
Sign the Safe Driver's Pledge—fol- 
low rules which have proved their 

ability to prevent accidents 

The Goodrich dealer will enroll 
you, and place the League emblem 
on your car. No cost. 


Yaaro Life and 


WET ROAD—a grade—a cliff! A few feet from disaster. Will your tires grip—or skid? Safety 


. Here - just a diagram 
but ere - the difference 


Death! 


depends on the design of a few square inches of rubber in contact with the road. Put on 
Safety Silvertowns—the tire with more grip—the safest tire ever built! 


OU can’t always drive in the 
middle of a broad, dry high- 
way. Often you are—you must be 
—just a few feet from disaster. Safe 
enough, if your tires hold the road 
when you jam on the brakes or sud- 
denly swerve. But if they skid... 
That’s the standard to judge by — 
the extreme, the emergency. It’s only 
in emergencies that lives are lost. 
Three years ago Goodrich set out 
to build a tire that would bring safety 
in the face of emergency conditions. 
Smaller wheel sizes—speedier cars— 
quick-acting brakes—smooth, oil- 
filmed roads—were all increasing the 
responsibility of tires. 
It took three years of constant study 
to develop the tire to meet these con- 
ditions. Sixty-seven different designs 


were created. Eighteen types of tires 
were actually produced. These experi- 
mental tires covered 1,257,000 test- 
miles on cars of the Silver Fleet before 
Goodrich engineers were satisfied. They 
had the safest tire ever built. The new 
Safety Silvertown. 


Its husky cleats of tough rubber grip 
the road in a way that’s almost un- 
believable. And its 15% deeper tread 
keeps this grip through thousands of 
additional miles—long after the ordi- 
nary tread would be worn smooth. 


The best way to understand the 
new safety in this tire is to put on a 
set. Then notice the difference in the 
behavior of your car! You can have 
the extra safety of these tires with- 
out spending an extra cent. They cost 
no more than any standard tire. See 
the Goodrich dealer near you today! 


Goodrich S2fz Silvertown 


Copyright, 1932, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Compan! 


pee ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT—32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich 


Silvertowns + Zippers « Rubber Footwear + Drug Sundries « Soles «+ Heels + Hose + Belting « Packing + Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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Gods & Fishhooks 


Snug as bugs in the matted jungle of 
Brazil’s Matto Grosso, a state twice as big 
as Texas with a population little more 
than that of Houston, lives an Indian 
tribe called the Yawalapiti. Last summer 
the Yawalapiti had a colossal surprise, 
concerning which Vincent M. Petrullo of 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
anthropologist of last year’s Matto Grosso 
Expedition (Time, Dec. 21 et ante) last 
week issued a monograph. 

The Yawalapiti, a primitive, vegetable- 
eating, pot-bellied folk were minding their 
daily affairs in their village on a source 
branch of the Rio Zingu. Women were 
tending babies, or grating manioc, or pre- 
paring the red paint with which they pro- 
tect their naked bodies against insects. 
The bob-haired men were fishing with 











YAWALAPITI & ANTHROPOLOGIST 
PETRULLO 


The sky-thing dropped an egg. 


spear or bow & arrow, clearing manioc 
fields or fetching firewood. Some were 
erecting great communal houses of wicker. 
Although not new in anthropology, the 
construction of the houses was original 
with the Yawalapiti, who never saw any 
other houses. They invented trusses of 
tree trunks to bridge over the large areas 
which communal dwellings require. 

A strange drone grew out of the south- 


ern sky. The Yawalapiti children ceased 
playing. The adults stopped working and 
talking. The droning thing became visi- 


ble very high up in the sky. It looked 
like a dragon fly. But it was bigger than 
a condor. The amazed Yawalapiti 
watched it circle down upon their village 
with a snarl louder than the snarl of any 
jaguar that ever lived. 

Vincent Petrullo and Eldridge Reeves 
Fenimore Johnson, son of the founder of 
Victor Talking Machine Co., were in the 
airplane. They saw the amazing red men 
below snatch their spears and bows & 
arrows, and form into fighting squads of 
six. The Yawalapiti were going to battle 
the huge creature circling down upon 
them. The women ran into the jungle, 
ripping off their aluri (genital charms) as 
sacrifice to the demon. But the village 
site was too small for the plane to land. 
Anthropologist Petrullo & Victrola-Heir 





Johnson dropped a sack full of good-will 
offerings upon the village, flew back 
south. 

The brave Yawalapiti would not for a 
long time touch the “egg” dropped by the 
sky-thing. When it gave out no sound, 
no movement, no smell, one brave ven- 
tured to poke it with his fishing spear. 
The sack uttered a tinkle. The Yawalapiti 
leaped upon it, ripped it with his sharp 
spear. Out fell knives, fishhooks and 
other trade goods which delighted them. 

By those tokens the Yawalapiti knew 
that the Great Gods who had flown over 
their villages were not evil. They would 
return. Each morning the Yawalapiti 
women prepared manioc cakes and bev- 
erage and the entire tribe turned their 
faces to the south praying that the return 
would be soon. It occurred after seven 
weeks of prayer. 

From a jungle stream paddled Vincent 
Petrullo, his guides shouting that they 
wanted welcome. The Yawalapiti chief 
headman, wearing a diadem of jaguar 
hide, greeted him skeptically. When ex- 
planations were over, every one laughed 
loudly about the Great Gods. The women 
formed in a line, with arms linked and the 
palms of hands held against each other 
with the fingers interlaced and sang a song 
to Mr. Petrullo. He played them a song 
on his portable phonograph. Then he 
gave them images of a creature which they, 
a dogless people, had never seen. The 
figurines represented Nipper, the Victor 
dog listening to “His Master’s Voice.” 
Two clowns painted black & red, with nut- 
shell rattles on their right ankles, did a 
dance and played a tune on pan pipes. 

Here was a precious situation for An- 
thropology—an utterly indigenous, primi- 
tive people who had developed language, 
religion and customs from anciently lost 
seeds — which Anthropologist Petrullo 
with pencil and camera zealously docu- 
mented. From the pristine Yawalapiti 
and their neighbors may be learned much 
about man’s origin and development. 


Last of the Kitsai 

The only person who can speak fluent 
Kitsai, an American Indian language 
which anthropologists consider the key to 
a considerable part of Amerind history, 
is a woman named Kai Kai who lives 
near Anadarko, Okla. Kai Kai, 83, pre- 
tends that she is dull and sullen. That is 
to protect her from importunate people. 
Really she is shrewd, intelligent, full of 
energy. Last week she knew that Anthro- 
pology was making a fuss about her soli- 
tary survival, that Dr. Alexander Lesser, 
financed by the Committee on Research 
in Native American Languages, was tran- 
scribing & translating Kitsai history as 
she had dictated it to him the past two 
summers. He is also preparing a Kitsai 
grammar to preserve the tongue. Last 
week he sent her a telegram, inquiring 
for her health, telling her he would be 
back soon to see her. 

The last of Kai Kai’s several husbands 
died more than 35 years ago. All her 
children and their children are dead. Since 
1900 she has lived alone, most of the 
time in a grass house. About nine years 





ago she told the Indian Agent at Anadarko 
to build her a two-room frame cottage 
and a snug backhouse. That was done. 
She rents out all but one acre of her 
Government land allotment to white 
farmers. They pay her a small amount 
of cash which suffices her for her weekly 
drive to town for store groceries. She 
never goes farther than Anadarko, eight 
miles away. A visit to the St. Louis Fair 
in 1904 disgusted her with cities, crowds. 
asleatiite ines 
Chemical Engineers 

General Electric invited the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers to hold its 
midsummer meeting in Schenectady last 
week and meanwhile watch Science work- 
ing for Wealth. General Electric scientists 
demonstrated: 

X-Ray Farm. Plaything of the General 
Electric staff is their monstrous x-ray farm 
on the laboratory roof. C. P. Haskins ex- 
posed grapefruit, orange, aster and cotton 
seeds to x-rays from two to 16 minutes. 


Kat Kar 
There is no one left like her. 
(See col. 2) 


The grapefruit blossomed five weeks after 
planting. In nature first blossoming re- 
quires five years’ growth. On the con- 
trary, sweet orange seed grew into a 
twisted, two-leaf plant. As grotesque was 
a sour orange plant with no green chloro- 
phyll in its stem or leaves. The astcs and 
cotton plants. were gnarled dwarfs. 
Inhaled Ions. Harvard's assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial hygiene Constantin 
Prodromos Yaglou is studying the effects of 
atmospheric electricity on health. The de- 
pendence of gout and rheumatism, among 
other ailments, on weather conditions seem 
related to the electric charge, or ion con- 
tent, of the air. In an empty, well- 
ventilated room the ionization is the same 
as outdoors, but falls off rapidly in 
crowded rooms. Dr. Lewis Richard Koller 
described a machine to count the ions in 
a room, another to bring the ions up to a 
healthy ratio. Unless there is something 
in nature beyond human perception, the 
chemical engineers at Schenectady see no 
reason why, with artificial-sun lamps, air 
conditioners and an ionizer, living in a 
dungeon would not be perfectly healthy. 
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OU cannot help but admire 
beauty of a 
properly enclosed with Cyclone Fence. 


Gc clone 


the 
striking garden 
Here you get a new meaning of “‘pro- 
tected home beauty.” This strong, 
flowers 





artistic fence guards your 


and shrubs throughout the year, yet 
blends so perfectly with the surround- 
ings that it seems at once a charming, 
natural part of the landscaping effect. 
It also adds to home privacy and 
protects children and pets from dan- 
gerous street traffic. 

Cyclone Fence is made in many at- 
tractive designs. Heavily galvanized 
by the “Galv-after” 
nated by Cyclone. A durable fence 
Our trained 

We take 
Write for 


process, origi- 
made to last many years. 
men erect Cyclone Fence. 
complete responsibility. 
full information. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


SUBSIDIARY OF unre> fig stares STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 


Speck of Gas. Engineers long ago 
learned that metals contain absorbed gases. 
Recently they learned that in lubrication 
the oil soaks into metal, oozes out when 
the machine operates (Time, June 13). 
How deep into the metal does a gas go, 
skin-deep or throughout? Dr. Abraham 
Lincoln Marshall proved—with special! 
heating, evacuating and analyzing devices 
—that gas thoroughly permeates metal. 
From a piece of molybdenum he extracted 
a speck of gas one-eighth the volume of 
a common pin, one 1oo-millionth of an 
ounce. Dr. Marshall found it a mixture of 
43% carbon monoxide, 57% nitrogen. 


Flexible Resin. Since Dr. Leo Hendrik 
Baekeland invented Bakelite from carbolic 
acid & formaldehyde and demonstrated 
how useful and profitable such artificial 
resins may be, a new division of plastics 
has developed in chemistry. New product 
is “glyptal,” a flexible material which 
J. G. E. Wright declared is better than 
rubber or leather for printing machine roll- 
ers. It can be used for lithographic rolls 
and blankets, oil-proof gaskets, floor cov- 
erings, special sheetings for the balloonets 
of dirigibles, gasoline and oil hose, motor- 
mountings, tooth brushes.* 


Cathode-Ray Tube Analyzer. To 
understand the manufacturing possibilities 
of some materials, x-ray spectra are useful. 
Analysts get the spectra by striking the 
material with cathode rays until x-rays 
flash off. If the material can be put in a 
vacuum tube the process is comparatively 
easy. Otherwise the cathode rays must be 
shot out of the vacuum tube through a 
very thin metal window into the open air, 
and then upon material to be examined. 
This is exceedingly difficult to accomplish. 
Air tends to dissipate and absorb cathode 
rays before they can strike x-rays from 
anything. Dr. Gorton Rosa Fonda ex- 
hibited a stubby, 12-in. tube which pro- 
duces an extraordinary amount of cathode 
rays in air as a bluish haze around an 
aluminum window. The device produces 
70,000-volt rays from 11o-volt house cur- 
rent, can be carried with transformers any- 
where that quantitative analyses are 
needed. 

Mercury Detector. General Electric 
built a large, efficient generator at Hart- 
ford, operated by mercury vapor instead 
of steam (Time, July 8, 1929), is building 
another at Schenectady. The mercury 
boilers are dangerous because they might 
leak mercury, poison the workmen. A deli- 
cate mercury detector was in order. It is 
a yellow plaque of selenium sulfide. A 
few drops of mercury in a furnace through 
which pass more than 200,000 lb. of flue 
gas an hour, said A. J. Nerad, blackens 
the yellow plaque. The degree of blacken- 
ing indicates the amount of mercury pres- 
ent. A photo-electric cell measures the 
blackening, warns workmen of danger. 

Glass Pipes. Dr. Jesse Talbot Littleton 
Jr. and Harry Clifford Bates came over to 
the meeting from the Corning Glass Works 
to describe a new glass pipe joint which 
Corning sells to chemical manufacturers 
and food processers. The joints allow 
pipes to come in short lengths, to be fitted 
in circuits for conveying purposes, taken 
apart for removal or cleaning. 


*A similar new plastic reported last week 


from Yardville, N. J. is “thiokol,”’ product of 
ethylene dichloride and sodium _polysulfide. 
Inventor is Dr. Joseph C. Patrick. 


MEDICINE 





“Getting Purer” 

Two major things in common have 
Professor Frederick Parker Gay of Colum- 
bia, Director George Canby Robinson of 
the new New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical College Association (whose 
blocks of white buildings open this 
autumn), and Dean Alan Mason Chesney 
of Johns Hopkins Medical School. They 
studied medicine at Johns Hopkins and 
worked at the Rockefeller Institute. To 
each George Washington University last 
week gave his first kudos, honorary doctor- 
ates in science. Professor Gay made a 
speech, recalling the university’s great 
bacteriologist — Theobald Smith, “re- 
sponsible for five or several more funda- 
mental discoveries in bacteriology, proto- 
zoology and immunity”; the late Walter 
Reed, who “told us in essence nearly all 
we know about yellow fever today”; 
Frederick Fuller Russell, who “perfected 
and first employed typhoid vaccination on 
a large scale.” 

Passing from particular to general, Pro- 
fessor Gay praised the rarely praised 
medical scientist. More than half the pro- 
fessors of anatomy, physiology, bacteriol- 
ogy and bio-chemistry are not, said he, 
medical men in the strict old-fashioned 
sense. This means “that the medical 
sciences are becoming increasingly auton- 
omous and important in their general re- 
lations, and that they are becoming 
‘purer,’ by which we mean that their main 
objectives are theoretical and funda- 
mental, rather than practical and applied.” 

He made this modest prediction: “We 
should, each one of us, like to discover 
at once a cure for cancer, or for tuber- 
culosis, but I venture to say that the final 
determining step that will lead to either 
one will be made by some one who is con- 
cerned with the orderly development of 
some obscure and apparently unrelated 
branch of science as such, rather than with 
direct attainment of the great objective.” 


° 








Oven Man 
When Luby J. (“Jack”) Doty, Mem- 


phis city employe, recovered consciousness 
last year, he found that the motor car in 
which he was going fishing had overturned, 
exploded, burned two companions to 
death, seared his back and legs. Piped he: 
“I’m not a dead soldier.” Doctors placed 
him face downward in a sheet steel oven 
kept at 103° F. to keep his raw back 
from chilling (Time, March 28). Where 
the seared flesh cleared up, doctors grafted 
skin. Last week indomitable Jack Doty 
sat on his front porch, virtually healed, 
after 412 days in the oven. 





Unsanitary Ships 


Seamen last week acclaimed a_ blast 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne against the 


condition in the crews’ quarters of many 
ships. Professor Sir Thomas Oliver, 79, 
English authority on industrial diseases, 
declared that, due to insanitary quarters 
more sailors die of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia and valvular heart dis- 
ease than do landsmen. U. S. shins. said 
he, were cleanest in the world, British the 
worst. 
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SURROUNDED BY MONSTERS 
of his own creation 





Friday the thirteenth bothers you no more. 
And a black cat crossing your path gives you 
no goose flesh. These are superstitions of 
another day. But modern life, with all its ease 
and sophistication, is still afflicted by the mon- 
sters of disaster. Some of them are elemental — 
fire and wind and hail: by far the greater 


number are man-made — direct results of his 





manner of living and working . . . of speed 
and power. 

Always they are ready and waiting to wipe 
out the savings of years or to impose upon you 
unexpected and disastrous financial obligations. 


But you may dismiss these menacing pos- 


HARTFORD 


THE FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCFPT LIFE 








Through FIVE WARS, 
SEVEN PANICS and all 
CONFLAGRATIONS, the 


Hartford has paid and 
paid in FULL. 











sibilities —along with outworn superstitions. 
Through insurance, fitted exactly to your risks 
and needs, you may defy all their threats. 

The Hartford with its allied companies 
offers protection against nearly every risk of 
modern life. 

The services of the Hartford are at your 
elbow. Wherever you are there is a Hartford 
agent within your reach by telephone . . . an 
agent well equipped to inspect your risks, 
review your present insurance and provide you 
with comprehensive individualized protection. 


Call upon him today.* You will find him 


ready to serve you. 


*1f you do not know 
the name of the Hart- 
ford agent look under 
“Hartford” in yourtele- 
phone book. If heisn’t 
listed, write the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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THAT 


SOUNDS 


LIKE A GOOD DRIVE 


SET an Imported Dunlop on the tee. 
Take a full swing. You'll hear a “click.” 
Impossible to describe in words, that 
click ... but the kind of solid snap that 
makes some one say: “That sounds like 
a good drive.” And it is a good drive. 
Your hard-hitting wood has connected 
with the finest golf ball made. This year 
the Imported Dunlop is only 85¢ in- 
stead of one dollar. Net weight (1.68- 
1.62) mesh molded, max-marked. Ask 


vmpportied 
DUNLOP 








MILES 





LT 


————.. 





Engaged. Robert Johns Bulkley Jr., 
son of the U. S. Senator from Ohio; and 
Lorraine Warner, Boston socialite. 

Engaged. Walter Joseph Smith, young- 
est son of Alfred Emanuel Smith; and 
one Florence E. Watson of Schenectady, 
N. Y., stenographer in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Son Smith is a 
senior at Manhattan College. 








Engaged. Prince Gustave Adolphe, 
grandson of King Gustave of Sweden; and 
Princess Sibylle of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, 
his second cousin. 

Married. Florence T. Baker, daughter 
of George Fisher Baker Jr., granddaughter 
of the late,.great financier; and Thomas 
Suffern Tailer, Manhattan & Newport 
socialite, Princeton sophomore, metropol- 
itan amateur golf champion (last fort- 
night); in Locust Valley, N. Y. 


——_o-—— 





Married. Nelson Doubleday, president 
of Doubleday, Doran & Co. (pub- 
lishers), son of Founder Frank Nelson 
Doubleday; and Mrs. Ellen McCarter Vio- 
lett; in Rumson, N. J. 


Married. Anne Marie Wallace, of Man- 
hattan, great-great-granddaughter of the 
late Cornelius Vanderbilt; and Don Ro- 
dolfo del Drago, son of the late Prince 
Ferdinando del Drago; by Papal Secre- 
tary of State Cardinal Pacelli; in Rome. 
A witness for the groom: Senator 
Guglielmo Marconi. 








Left. By the late Edmund Roebling, 
brother of the late great Engineer Wash- 
ingt.n Augustus Roebling (Manhattan's 
Brooklyn Bridge engineer), an estate of 
$13,195,000, largely in municipal bonds. 
Last of the sons of the late John Augustus 
Roebling (designer of Brooklyn Bridge), 








he left his estate to twelve nieces & 
| nephews. 
Died. Charles (“Vannie”) Higgins, 34, 


leading Brooklyn racketeer; shot to death 
while returning with his family from a 
tap & strut dancing exhibition by his 7- 
year-old daughter; in Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Higgins said her husband had been fired 
upon by two gangster-laden sedans but 


| police believed he had stopped to chat with 


| rats.” 





two friends who suddenly opened fire. 
Questioned by Police Lieutenant Mc- 
Gowan, Racketeer Higgins replied: ‘Don’t 
bother me, Mac. I’m sick.” Just before 
he died he mumbled: “I’ve got to live. ... 
Gotta straighten this out. . . . They tried 
to wipe out my whole family, the dirty 
Police learned that Gangster Hig- 
gins had boasted widely of his daughter’s 
dancing, that at least 300 people knew he 
would attend her performance. A search 
began for Gangsters Salvatore Spitale and 
Irving Bitz, onetime “Lindbergh emis- 
saries.” Gangster Spitale broke a golf ap- 
pointment, was nowhere to be found. 








Died. Easton Bolling, consulting en- 
gineer (heating & ventilating), cousin of 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson; by his own hand 
(.22 revolver); in Mountain Lakes, N, J, 
He left a note to a friend: A .22 
may not work. I hope it does. But if it 
doesn’t remember the fellow who had a 
one-inch piece of steel rammed through 
his head and lived. . . . I have learned 
recently that the dollar is divided into in- 
crements as small as five cents. . . .” 


Died. John George Milburn Jr., 52, 
retired member of Carter, Ledyard & Mil- 
burn, Manhattan law firm; brother of 
Polo Player Devereux Milburn; suddenly 


of an internal hemorrhage; in Manhattan. 








Died. Leonore Cawker, 58, Milwav- 
kee’s famed dog-catcher, vice president of 
American Humane Society; in Milwaukee. 
A rich spinster, she spent her life and 
fortune in succoring stray animals, was 
appointed official dog-catcher in 1915 at 
$500 annual salary, next year obtained a 
raise to $1,200. Her best publicized act 
was saving the fire department’s horses 
from being killed for fox farm food when 
the department was motorized. 





Died. Edward Everett Eslick, 60, Con- 
gressman from the 7th Tennessee District; 
instantly, of heart disease while address- 
ing the House in behalf of the Bonus; in 
Washington (see p. 15). 





° 





Died. Rev. Dr. Caleb Rochfort Stet- 
son, 61, twelfth rector of Manhattan’s 
Trinity Church; of heart disease; in Man- 
hattan. Anglo-Catholic in his communion, 
Dr. Stetson was a foe of divorce, birth- 
control. He denounced large church wed- 
dings as “often vulgar as well as pagan.” 
As head of the Corporation of Trinity 
Church, he administered the richest U. S. 
parish.* 


Died. Robert Scott Lovett, 71, board 
chairman of Union Pacific Railroad; after 
an operation; in Manhattan. A slow- 
spoken son of a slave owner, he entered 
railroading as a stump-puller when the 
Houston, East & West Texas pushed 
through his father’s farm. Rising as a 
local attorney for Texas & Pacific, he was 
spotted by the late Tycoon Edward Henry 
Harriman, who quickly made him head of 
all his lines, appointed him administrator 
of his estate. As president of both South- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific he fought 
savagely against Federal segregation. 
When defeated in 1913, he threw in his lot 
with Union Pacific. His only son, Robert 
Abercrombie, is a partner of Manhattan's 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co. 


—e—_— 


Died. Herbert Dickinson Ward, 71, 
author, onetime editor of Youth’s Com- 
panion, (merged in 1929 with American 
Boy), onetime editor of the Boston Post; 
in Portsmouth, N. H. 


*Oldest U. S. Protestant Episcopal Church 
(founded 1697), Trinity now has seven subsidi- 
ary chapels, receives a net income of nearly 
$1,000,000 from its total assets (largely real 
estate) of over $17,000,000, exclusive 0 
“churches, chapels, schools and burying grounds.” 
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THREE POINTS 


TO WATCH 
IN A SHIRT 





Are you tired of trying to guess what size | 
shirt will eventually shrink to your size? Then | 
wear Arrow Shirts. Shrunk by Arrow’sown 
Sanforizing Process, they’re guaranteed to fit 
permanently or your money back—no matter | 


how often they’re laundered. 





Are you weary of sleeves that shrink till the 
cuffs are half-way to your elbows? Then 
wear Arrow Shirts. You can get your correct | 
sleeve: length when you buy them and— | 
thanks to Arrow’s Sanforizing Process—they 


stay the correct length. 


cma, 


Are you sick of collars that curl or billow— 
or spread like gates ajar? Then wear Arrow 
Shirts. Heir to the 


learned in tailoring four billion collars, they | 


secrets Arrow has | 


havethetrimmest-fitting, smartest-looking col- 


lar that ever graced a shirt, and it’s guaranteed 


to fit you permanently or your money back. 





\ 
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ARROW _SF 








Look in your dealer’s window this week for 

his display of Arrow Broadcloth Shirts at 

$1.95 to $5, And remember, if it hasn’t an 
Arrow label, it isn’t an Arrow Shirt. 


© 1939, cLuerr, PEABODY & CO., INC, TROY, NEW YORK 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Ghost 


In Quebec, an English-speaking va- 


grant identified himself in the police sta- | 


tion as the Holy Ghost. He said he had 


never been born, hence had no relatives, | 


no race, no nationality. Police noted that 
all labels had been cut from his clothing. 
He explained that this was to make it 
easier to identify him as the Holy Ghost. 


Buffet 

In Chicago, trying to recover seized 
property, City Sealer Joe Grein was asked 
whether he had once run a saloon. Said 
he: “I once conducted a buffet.” He was 
asked whether people rate the two iden- 





| tical. Said he: “Some people do, but not 
| old Joe Grein.” 








Carr 
In Fairview, Okla. Henry Ford Carr, 8 
lb., was born. 


Button 

In Waynesburg, Pa., State Senator C. 
W. 
drive his father’s automobile out of the 
garage, fainted from lethal carbon monox- 
ide gas. His head fell forward onto the 
pushbutton in the centre of the steering 
wheel, blew the horn until neighbors came. 


Wits 

In Port Hope, Ont., hearing that uni- 
versity students sometimes took small 
doses of strychnine poison to sharpen their 
wits, High-School Student Gwendolyn 
Thomas took some strychnine before an 
examination, died screaming. 


Goat 


At Wernigerode, Germany, some hun- 
dred skeptical psychic researchers climbed 
to the top of Mt. Brocken at night, 
smeared a goat with blood, honey and the 
scrapings of church bells, incanted the 
Latin Abracadabra. Urta Bohn, selected 
as being “a maiden pure.in heart,” offi- 
ciated. Said Fraulein Bohn: “I guess I 
am as well qualified as any girl nowadays.” 
The experiment, to discredit an old super- 
stition by failing to change the goat into 
a young man, was successful. Next day 
Maiden Bohn was in bed with a severe 
cold. 


— 











Devils 
In Baltimore, Mrs. Annie Aubel, 55, 


“God won't let you ir” Soon came 
police. While Son Paul Aubel, 30, gab- 
bled “God knows all about this!”, they 
pried, peered, hunted about the house. 
On a couch they found the body of crip- 
pled Son Grant Aubel, 26, and a diary 
explaining that he died April 4, would arise 
June 24. Mrs. Aubel and Son Paul said 
they had given the cripple no food since 


Parkinson’s son Thomas, trying to | 








| drove a health officer from her door cry- | 
| ing 


March 20, “because the Lord told us to | 


starve him to drive out the devils.” Gib- 
bered Paul Aubel: “The Lord told me 
to bind him hand & foot and cast him 
into outer darkness. 


I tied his hands & | 


feet, but he chewed the strings and I tied | 


him again. He died the next morning.” 








NOW EVERY 


MAN CAN 
SMOKE A | 





Drinkless 


KAYWOODIE 


460°¢ HOT 


279¢ COOL 
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17 times as cool... 


The secret alloy in the New Drinkless 
Kaywoodie reduces heat from 460° centi- 
grade at the bowl to 27° at the mouth—17 
times as cool! Great University tests prove 
it. Just like smoking through 1CE—No hot 
sting, no bitter juice, no harsh bite. Pipe 
above is No. 7647, dark finish with new 
exclusive Rock Ambera mouthpiece. $3.50. 


NO OTHER PIPE IS LIKE IT 


Send for world’s most complete book on pipes 
... shows 362 different pipes... actual size in full 
colors. Enclose 10c for mailing. Address Dept. T. 


Copr. 1932, Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., 


Empire State Building, NewY ork City. Established 1851 
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SHE—“’My dear, | could just live 
in this kitchen.” 


thought they 
—until Mrs, 


SHE— ‘Won't the children be 


crazy about this new room?” 


HE—‘“‘And now | won't have to 
have it painted every spring.” 


A modern tile kitchen. They paid $10.00 down. 


J-M Asbestos Wainscoting, the new, perma- 
nent, colorful wall material having all the 
advantages of tile but which can be applied 
quickly in sheet form by any good carpenter. 


ERHAPS you planned to build this year and now 

find you can’t afford it. Perhaps you had rejected 
even remodeling as being too expensive. In any case, 
Johns-Manville has a plan that should appeal to you. A 
plan that covers only a few important home improve- 
ments, making them possible now—in whole or in part— 
at minimum cost. 

Because of the convenient Johns-Manville Deferred 
Payment Plan, Mr. and Mrs. Atwood invested only 
$62.20 down. What did they get? 


They covered the unsightly plaster in the bathroom 
and kitchen with new, permanent, colorful walls of J-M 
Asbestos Wainscoting. 

They quickly converted wasted basement space into an 
attractive recreation room by using J-M Insulating Board. 

They exchanged high fuel bills in the winter for definite 
economy in heating—hot rooms in the summer for real 


This Recreation Room cost only $8.00 down. 


J-M Insulating Board—ideal for finishing attics, 
storage or playrooms—is a homogeneous, all- 
wood fibre board, combining strength with 
rigidity and high insulating value. 


HE—‘’Well—I don't know. It may 
have to be my private den from 
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SHE — “John, that lovely, colorful S 


roof makes this house look 





brand-new.” 







HE— “The fact that it is perma- 





nent and fireproof means 






more to me.’ 







Genuine Asbestos Shingle roof — $19.50 down. 


J-M Asbestos Shingles are the ideal roofing ma- 
terial—permanent, fireproof, colorful. No J-M 
Asbestos Shingle has ever worn out. Available 
in a wide range of colors, styles and prices. 


indoor comfort—all by means of J-M Home Insulation. 

And, in addition, they reroofed for the last time with 
J-M Asbestos Shingles—permanent, fireproof, mainte- 
nance free, adding real color and charm to the appear- 
ance of their house. 

. o . 

Perhaps your home does not need all these improvements 
to make it more livable, more modern. Perhaps it needs 
more. But, in any case, fill out and mail the attached 
coupon. We’ll arrange to have your local J-M Dealer 
give you all the details of this new plan. He’ll be glad to 
submit an estimate without any obligation to you. 


And be assured, with the low prices on J-M materials, 
the liberal Deferred Payment arrangement, plus the fa- 
cilities and skill of the trained Johns-Manville contractors, 
that here is a sensible modernization plan that will work 
wonders with your home at a minimum investment. 
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couldn't afford it either 





Arwoop proved what *62> would do 


Here’s real news for HOME OWNERS who haven’t much money to 


spend this year. Now—for a very modest sum—your local J-M Dealer 


can make your home more modern . . . more attractive ... more 


comfortable .. . cooler in the summer... far cheaper to heat in winter 



















SHE—‘‘Just think, dear, how cool 


the house will be this summer.’ 








HE—"'! was thinking about how 
much cheaper it will be to heat 
this winter.”’ 


Insulated against heat and cold—$18.20 down. 


J-M Home Insulation cuts fuel bills 35% to 50% 
—makes rooms 8° to 15° cooler in the summer. 
A thick insulation, three to four inches of “rock 
rot-proof, 


wool”; permanent, 


vermin-proof, 
odorless, fireproof. 


Johns-Manville 


Controls 


uy 


Protects against 
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SHE— ‘Now I have the lovely bath- 
room I've always wanted.’ 


HE—‘'We'd have had it long ago 
if I'd known how cheaply it 
could be done.” 








® 


Colorful, tile-like bathroom walls— $6.50 down. 


<a 
J-M Asbestos Wainscoting will stand up under 
the most trying household conditions. Its 


attractive surface is easily and quickly cleaned 
—colorful and permanent, 













*Estimate for 


modernizing the home of 


Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Atwood, 
Ee BA 
under the J-M Plan 


Down Payment 
KitcuEeNn—13’ x 10’ —J-N 


1 
Wainscoting. Cost $112.00 . $10.00 


Recreation Room— 1100 sq. 
ft. J-M Insulating Board. Cost 
$92.00 ads een 3 


New Roor — J-M_ Asbestos 
Shingles (Dutch Lap). 13 


squares. Cost $226.50 . 


8.00 


19.50 


INSULATION—J-M Type A— 
blown between attic floor and 


second floor ceiling. 943 sq. 
ft. Cost $198.38 . i.) ee 
BatHuroom—5’ x 8’—J-M 
Wainscoting. Cost $77.00. 6.50 


Total down payment $62.20 


* (Naturally these costs may vary slightly depending on 


Che local J-M Dealer 


estimate your modernization needs ) 


labor cost nm various lo« alitic : 
will gladly 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, 292 Madison Ave., New York City 


Name 


HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


Address 


FIRE AND WEATHER 


City 


Please tell me more about the new J-M Home Mod- 
ernization Plan. I'm particularly interested in 0 J-M 
Wainscoting [| J-M Reroofing [| J-M Home Insulation 
OO New Rooms with J-M Insulating Board. 
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The sheriffs mounted posse—romantic, picturesque, heroic—but no match for 
the police car of today — meeting the needs of progress with greater speed, 
greater power, greater all-’round efficiency. 


& 
An exclusive product of one of the indus- 
try’s pioneer engineering and manufacturing 
organizations; the Willard Thread-Rubber 
Insulated Battery! Making almost unbelievable 
records in miles and months of satisfactory service. 
Establishing performance standards that are far 
beyond those set by automotive engineers. Yet 
constantly improved to meet the changing needs 
of progress. A pronounced economy in any car. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. ¢ Cleveland - Los Angeles « Toronto, Ont. 


THREAD-RUBBER 
e BATTERIES 





MEETING 
the needs of 


PROGRESS 


Thread- Rubber Insulators are made of vul- 
canized hard rubber and cotton threads. 
Rubber for strength and long wear. Threadsto 
give uniform porosity. These features mean 
uniformly efficient batteries and provide 
complete insulation. You can get them only 
in a Willard. All Thread -Rubber Insulated 
Batteriesarein genuine hard rubbercontainers. 


@ 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 


Aircraft - Automobiles + Bus and Truck 
Motorcycles - Emergency Lighting - Lighting 
Plants - Marine Equipment + Motor and 
Pleasure Boats - Radio + Sound Pictures 
Telephone and Communications + Taxicabs 
Oil Circuit Breakers - Diesel Engines - Ditch- 
ing Machinery + All Industrial Purposes 


e 
QUICK STARTS... 
and Many of Them 


Thirty thousand friendly Willard dealers help you keep YOUR battery fit. Use them. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Lighter-than-Air 

u. S. S. Akron. For the fifth time 
Lieut.-Commander Charles Emery Rosen- 
dahl crossed the U. S. by airship.* In a 
s3-hr. flight he took the Navy’s proud 
U’. S. S. Akron with her crew of 82 from 
Sunnyvale, Calif. to Parris Island, S. C. 
(U. S. Marine Corps air station) for re- 
fuelling, thence to her home base at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. An able writer, ‘Commander 
Rosendahl found time to flash radio mes- 
sages of more than routine value. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“This morning the Akron and _ her 

personnel said ‘so long’ to camp life and 
our efficient Marine Corps ground crew 
and soared into a spotted sky of blue and 
white, breaking fog for the return flight 
to Lakehurst. . . . Very soon the first of 
the Akron’s planes was hooked on and 
stowed in its lair within the ship. 
Just south of Gilroy, Calif. dense fog 
rolled inland from Monterey Bay up to 
about 2,000 ft. The coast line was not 
sighted but after determining by dead 
reckoning and bearings on mountain peaks 
that we had crossed the coast we dove 
blindly into the fog and at about 1,200 ft. 
found its bottom layer. Proceeding 
overland via Beaumont and Banning bat- 
tling every inch against blistering, bois- 
terous blasts from the desert and_ sur- 
rounding mountains. Even at 4,000 ft. the 
temperature was 94°... .” 

Over Phoenix, Ariz. at midnight the 
Akron circled for a time, adjusting her 
trim for the push over the mountains. She 
disgorged her two airplanes to fly on by 
themselves, lightening the airship’s load 
by 6,000 Ib. and adding 2,000 ft. to her 
ceiling. Crossing Texas, Commander 
Rosendahl spurned Fort Worth and Dal- 
las to fly over his mother’s home at 
Cleburne. On the last leg from Parris 
Island the Akron averaged 75 knots, a 
record. 

This week Commander Rosendahl was 
to deliver command of the Akron to Com- 
mander Alger Herman Dresel, passenger 
on the transcontinental flight, then return 
by train to California to board the battle 
cruiser West Virginia for sea duty. 

U. S. S. Los Angeles, training ship of 
the Navy’s entire lighter-than-air division, 
was this week to be decommissioned after 
eight years service. 

Transatlantic mail & passenger air- 
ship service was brought another step 
nearer when the House passed the Crosser 
bill providing long-term mail contracts 
(Time, March 21). If the bill passes the 
Senate, which has received a favorable 
committee report, Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corp. will begin immediately a building 
program to provide scheduled service in 
three years. 

As usual without fanfare, Liftschiffbau 
Zeppelin last week announced its autumn 
schedule of five round trip flights of the 
Graf Zeppelin between Friedrichshafen 
and Pernambuco, Brazil. 

Research. Of its $2,500,000 endow- 
ment, the Daniel Guggenheim Foundation 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics allotted 





*His previous crossings: the U. S. S. Shen- 
andoah (twice), the Graf Zeppelin, the Akron. 


one-tenth for  lighter-than-air study. 
Housed in a new building at the Akron 
Municipal Airport, hard by the gigantic 
Goodyear-Zeppelin dock, the Guggenheim 
Airship Institute was to be dedicated this 
week. Features: largest vertical wind tun- 
nel in existence, 60 ft. high; a small wind 
tunnel for testing instruments; meteor- 
ological tower; structural testing room. 
Chief problems to be attacked: nature of 
the so-called “boundary layer” of air, ad- 
jacent to the outer skin of an airship, and 
its resistant effect upon outriggers, radi- 
ators, ventilator hoods and other pro- 
trusions; study of surface wind currents 


SS TT | 











LizuT.-COMMANDER ROSENDAHL 
He battled “blistering, boisterous blasts.” 


which make ground-handling of an airship 
difficult and hazardous. 

For five years the Institute will be 
supervised by California Institute of 
Technology which has placed in direct 
charge Dr. Theodor von Karman, famed 
aerodynamic engineer of Aachen, Ger- 
many. 

“Death Cheat” 

Because her ranks of racing seaplanes 
and pilots had been decimated by crashes, 
Italy had to let England take permanent 
possession of the Schneider Trophy last 
year without a struggle. But the Italian 
Air Force has ever since had its eye on 
the record of 408.8 m.p.h. held by Lieut. 
George H. Stainforth. To attack that 
record, the air force developed a Macchi 
seaplane powered by two Fiat 1%500 hp. 
engines in tandem. To fly it, Air Minister 
Italo Balbo delegated a new pilot named 
Neri, a minuscule man whose exploits since 
he joined the force a short time ago earned 
him the nickname “Death Cheat.” 

At finger-shaped Lake Garda on the 
Lombardy border one day last week Lieut. 
Neri climbed into his seaplane, flashed 


around & around the measured course. 
Electric timing cameras caught him at 


430 m.p.h. as he entered his last lap. 
Then, with an official world record within 
a few miles of his grasp, Lieut. Neri’s 
plane shot askew of its course. One of the 
flippers had been wrenched from its tail. 
“Death Cheat”? Neri kept his ship in con- 
trol, landed safely. 


MUSIC 


In Cincinnati’s Zoo 

The monkeys at the Cincinnati Zoo 
were in a state of great delight last week. 
They capered all over their little island, 
jibbering excitedly. Peanuts were coming 
their way thick & fast. People were flock- 
ing nightly to the nearby opera pavilion, 
though in the spring it had been clearly 
announced that there could be no Zoo 
Opera this year (Trme, April 18). 

Seventeen years ago when Cincinnati’s 
Zoological Gardens were in peril of clos- 
ing, two wealthy women came forward 
and saved them. Cincinnati Traction Co., 
owner of the property, threatened to break 
it up, sell it as building lots. Mrs. Charles 
Phelps Taft, wife of the publishing half- 
brother of William Howard Taft, gave 
$125,000 to prevent the split-up. Another 
$125,000 was given by Mrs. Mary Emery 
whose father-in-law, Thomas Emery, 
made one of the first big real estate for- 
tunes in Cincinnati, increased it by manu- 
facturing lard oil and candles. 

For years after the Zoo Opera was 
founded, Mrs. Taft and Mrs. Emery made 
themselves responsible for the annual 
deficit. Both died, but last season when 
popular subscriptions failed to cover the 
losses, the Taft estate made up this dif- 
ference. This year people were saying 
that it was the Emerys’ turn and the 
challenge was taken up by young Mrs. 
John Josiah Emery, Artist Charles Dana 
Gibson’s daughter who married old Mrs. 
Mary Emery’s nephew. In April when the 
opera announced that it would have to 
disband, young Mrs. Emery at once 
started a campaign for funds, quickly 
raised the $20,000 necessary to see this 
season through 

The latest civic-minded Emery was in 
Europe last week so she did not see the 
enthusiastic people milling into the Zoo 
each night at dusk. She did not hear the 
ovation which greeted short, stocky Isaac 
Van Grove when he took the conductor’s 
stand at the opening Aida. Nor did she 
read his statement: ‘‘When I came to Cin- 
cinnati this time I felt as though I were 
coming toa shrine. I could understand the 
emotion of the Mohammedan who makes 
once in his lifetime a_ pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Aida and Martha were given throughout 
the first of the Zoo’s ten-week season. 

In Aida, Frederick Jagel, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, made his Cincinnati début 
and when his first aria rang far out over 
the Zoo grounds the wisest of the mon- 
keys knew that another season was safely 
under way, scratched their whiskers 
eagerly for the intermission peanut feast. 





In Manhattan, on the Mall not far 
from the Central Park monkeys, summer 
crowds gathered last week for the first 
of the band concerts which Mrs. Daniel 
Guggenheim gives free in memory of her 
mining husband. The bandsmen all had 
new dark blue uniforms with G on their 
brass buttons, their lapels, their caps. 
The G did not stand for their patroness’ 
name but for Bandmaster Edwin Franko 
Goldman, who has conducted free Gug- 
genheim concerts for 14 summers. 
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Swasey to the Coast 

With evident pleasure an important 
Hearstling last week prepared to give up 
a big Hearst job. Short, white-wooled 
Edgar Marshall Swasey resigned as pub- 
lisher of the New York Evening Journal, 
largest Hearstpaper, to go back to his 
former work as western advertising repre- 
sentative of Hearst’s American Weekly. 
Gaily he planned to drive home to Cali- 
fornia this week in a brand new 16- 
cylinder Cadillac. He had never driven 
across the continent, able to stop where 
he wanted, look twice at what he saw. 
Friends wanted to give him a send-off ban- 
quet but he, though he loves good food 
and good friends, demurred. He did not 
want “to sit around and hear a lot of god- 
dam flattery. Because, I’m not goin’, I’m 
comin’!” 

Onetime associate of Adman Barron 
Collier, Publisher Swasey joined the 
Hearst organization on New Year’s Day 
1919 by taking charge (at no salary) of 
the Los Angeles Examiner which was then 
suffering a boycott by department store 
advertisers. Aware that the boycott could 
not be broken for at least a year, he filled 
the paper with specialty shop advertising, 
made the Examiner a moneymaker. Three 
years later Publisher Hearst sent Adman 
Swasey to be publisher of the New York 
American, but he was unable to show great 
profits far that never-prosperous paper. 
In 1925 he became vice president of 
American Weekly but could not get along 
with President Albert John Kobler (now 
publisher of thé Manhattan tabloid Mir- 
ror). To settle the quarrel Publisher 
Hearst transferred Adman Swasey back to 
California, gave him the enormously lucra- 
tive representation of the American 
Weekly there. 

When Hearst asked him in 1929 to go 
East again to take hold of the Journal, 
Adman Swasey went reluctantly. During 
his administration the Journal made cir- 
culation gains for 27 consecutive months. 
With the exception of the World-Tele- 
gram, whose advertising naturally soared 
on the World merger, the Journal was the 
only Manhattan evening paper to gain 
advertising last year. 

Chief among Publisher Swasey’s ex- 
pressed reasons for asking to be returned 
to the Pacific Coast was California home- 
sickness, aggravated by high cost of living 
in Manhattan. 


Show 

The U. S. Press spent $600,000, em- 
ployed 726 journalists to write 5,000,000 
words about the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago last week (see p. 10). 
For the first time at a National Conven- 
tion, photographers with their safe new 
flashlamps were permitted to ply their 
trade up & down the aisles. The As- 
sociated Press cannily hired ambulances to 
rush its pictures from the Stadium. For 
all this enterprise and expenditure, there 
was an obvious dearth of hot news, but 
many a famed correspondent had a good 
time writing about and talking to famed 
colleagues, also had fun being looked at. 


For nowadays when the Fourth Estate 
goes to cover a show it takes its own show 
along. 

Easiest pair of journalists to pick out 
in the great press box were patch-eyed 
Floyd Gibbons and grinning Will Rogers; 
wishing they were “back in China where 
something really happens.” It was evident 
from his second Convention colyum that 
Reporter Gibbons, who also spoke over 
NBC, found nothing important happening. 
Wrote he: “Hello everybody! Chicago 
looks like it might be going to a picnic. 
And Chicago ought to be picnic enough for 
anybody. Why, you can take a taxi and 
in a few minutes you’re out of the heat 
and crowds of the Loop. Out passing green 
trees, beautiful parks, smooth drives— 
right out to the Edgewater Beach Hotel.” 

In the crowd of notables that swarmed 
to shake the Rogers hand appeared Henry 








Hearst’s SWASEY 


“T’m not goin’. I’m comin’.” 
(See col. 1) 


Lewis Mencken, eating a big biack cigar. 
“Who's going to be Vice President, Will?” 
asked he. Reporter Rogers favored 
Charles Curtis. “The Republicans should 
not show so much race prejudice,” ob- 
served Mr. Mencken. “They had an In- 
dian last time. They ought to get a nig- 
ger this year.” 

Back cracked Reporter Rogers in his 
syndicated colyum: “H. L. Mencken was 
backing the Presidential candidacy of 
Senator France. If he had been elected 
the American Mercury would have re- 
placed the Congressional Record.” 

Another Rogerism: “He _ [Chairman 
Snell] said that while our Savior had 
rescued the world in Biblical times from 
the Democrats, masquerading as_ the 
Medes and Persians, that Herbert Hoover 
was the modern Savior. In fact he kinder 
gave the engineer the edge over the car- 
penter.” 

Next to Editrix Eleanor Patterson of 
the Washington Herald sat Colyumist 
Arthur Brisbane pecking away, eyes down- 
cast, mouth drooping, at a noiseless type- 
writer. Dedicated with the rest of the 


. aan 
Hearst organization to the Presidential 
candidacy of Democrat John Nance Gar. 
ner, he had little of interest to say about 
the Convention, but he, too, considered 
Reporter Rogers good copy. “It’s a mis- 
take about Will Rogers being so rich.” 
wrote he. “John D. Rockefeller Jr., re- 
cently in Chicago, is much richer than Mr, 
Rogers, who if you asked him ‘Where js 
your next million coming from,’ would 
have to answer, ‘From | cinemagnate] 
Louis Mayer, I suppose, but I really don’t 
know. These are terrible times.’ ’ 

The Liberal Press was shunted well off 
to one corner. There Robert Morse 
Lovett of the New Republic pursed his 
lips in amused disapproval, nursed a fat 
brief case between his knees. With him 
was Author John Dos Passos, stern com- 
mentator on the American Scene, ingenu- 
ously delighted with his first National 
Convention which he, too, was to report 
for the New Republic at 2¢ a word. Pub- 
lisher Henry Goddard Leach of the Forum 
looked on austerely from a private box. 
Scripps-Howard Colyumist Heywood 
Broun settled his flaccid paunch behind a 
narrow desk, wrote many a witty crack. 

Even sober Walter Lippmann of the 
New York Herald Tribune, whose Pub- 
lisher Ogden Reid & wife were to be seen 
in the Press stand, was tickled by Key- 
noter Dickinson: “The historians admit,” 
wrote he, “that even Abraham Lincoln 
made a few mistakes, but if the Senator's 
story is to be believed Herbert Hoover 
has been invincibly right from start to 
finish. Such infallibility has not been 
known on earth, and when Mr. Hoover 
has his speech called to his attention by 
one of his secretaries he will feel either 
that the speech is nonsense or that the 
office of President of the United States is 
a paltry thing for one who has such cosmic 
genius.” 

When a speaker made an unbearably 
fatuous remark, Publisher William Allen 
White of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette 
muttered “spinach.” Little Publisher Roy 
Howard and his bearded partner Robert 
Scripps muttered nothing but laughed a 
great deal. Publisher Robert Rutherford 
McCormick rarely got to the Convention, 
busied himself writing scary front-page 
editorials for his Chicago Tribune. One, 
titled “Half Bolshevik; Half Free,” con- 
cluded with: “Unless we have, in Lincoln’s 
phrase, a new birth of freedom, the death 
of our civilization is near at hand.” 

In much lighter vein wrote “Congress- 
man” Westbrook Pegler, whose sport 
colyum is syndicated through the Trib- 
une: “I do not favor the return of the 
old saloon. Too many of our citizens 
owed bills in the old saloons, and if the 
saloons came back they would be subject 
to annoyance.” 

“The situation hasn’t changed a bit,” 
chirped Arthur (“Bugs”) Baer, another 
highly paid journalistic wisecracker. ‘The 
Wets are lined up against the Drys. And 
the Drys are lined up against the bar.” 

“T thought the Wet parade was sized up 
very well by a young lady in a green dress 
who stood in front of the Blackstone for 
half an hour,” said Sportswriter Damon 
Runyan. “She said, finally: ‘Well, it isn’t 
so exciting, but it saves us hearing a lot 
of complaint from Paw tonight about his 
sore feet.’ ” 
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Prove it yourself! 


New Hammermill Bond is whiter than your present 


ANT a surprise? Put your 

present white letterhead 
alongside a sheet of white New 
Hammermill Bond. See which is 
really white. 

To make this test, we'll send you 
asample of New Hammermill Bond 
made up in folder form, into which 
you can slip your present white 
letterhead and see, through a cut- 
out “window,” the paper you're 
using, compared with the new 
glare-free, snow-white Hammer- 
mill Bond. 

Two hundred ninety-five execu- 
lives, stenographers, clerks, out of 
496 interviewed recently in tests 
conducted by the Department of 
Marketing, New York University, 
gave New Hammermill Bond first 
choice as the whitest paper in 
comparison with eleven other well- 
known white bond papers. See if 
your test agrees, 


paper, too, for erasability, crackle, 


Test this new 
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ORDINARY BOND PAPER: 
Mistake erased, then re- 


written, leaving ugly, tell- 
tale, “blotted” appearance. 


pen 
x 


a 


y 
NEW HAMMERMILL BOND : 


Mistakes easily erased with- 
out harming paper. Correc- 
tion made neatly. No ink 
“spread.” No blotchy ap- 
pearance. 


TIME 





“feel,” fast 


writing, neat typing 
... all the qualities you want in 


white letterhead 


NEW HAMMERMILL BOND 
Wins in Unbiased Test Conducted by 


HUGH E. AGNEW, Chairman 
Department of Marketing, New York University 


In Professor Agnew's recent test, in which samples of twelve 
well-known bond papers were shown, 295 persons out of 496 
interviewed selected the New Hammermill Bond as the 
whitest white paper in the group. The nearest contender for first 
choice received 95 votes out of the 496, and the next nearest 
contender received 37 votes for first choice out of 496 cast. 
The nine remaining papers in this Test received first votes 


ranging from 2 to 21, 


Thirteen colors and white. 


all colors and both finishes. 


Bond 


or ripple finish. Envelopes to match 


business stationery. 

Paper is only one cost-part of 
the completed printed job. Yet 
when you ask for New Hammermill 
Bond, you can now get the finest 
quality that has ever been put into 
the paper... and at the low prices 
of fifteen years ago. 


wAMMERM) 
BOND 


LOOK 


Td 


FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the publi 


MAIL COUPON... 

MAKE “EYE TEST” 
This attached to your 
business letterhead, will bring an 
interesting Test Folder of New 
Hammermill Bond. Then you can 
make the erasing test, and 
the “Eye Test.” We will 
also include a sample book 


coupon, 


of the complete Hammer- 
mill Bond line. (Sent free to 
business people anywhere in 
the United States.) 





HAamMerMILL Parer Company, Erie, Penn. 


Please send me Test Folder. Also sample book of entire Hammermill Bond line. 


Name 


Position 


(Fill in both lines and attach coupon to your business letterhead) 
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One of a series of advertisements describing 
the major essentials of utility investments, 


Few investors look 
into a companys 


HISTORY 


i oe 6,000,000 investors own 
the stocks of companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Many 
other companies number their stock- 
holders by the hundreds of thousands. 
So large a proportion of our population 
have invested in securities that it is 
hardly possible for them to have inves- 
tigated the histories of the companies 
in which they are minor partners. 

The condensed history of any com- 
pany is available in the investment man- 
uals on file in banks and investment 
houses. They contain information about 
the age of the company, the trend of 
its earnings over a period of years, its 
record of dividend payments, the mar- 
gin of coverage of dividends, the latest 
balance sheets and earnings statements 
and other essential information. 

Pacific Lighting Corporation would 
be found to be the fourth oldest gas 
and electric utility holding company in 
America—a holding company in form, 
but with all the physical characteristics 
of a single system with large depart- 
ments serving their individual fields. 

The policy of confining its interests 
to one region and one branch of the 
utility business—gas and electricity — 
has been a major principle of Pacific 
Lighting throughout its history. 

Since Pacific Lighting first acquired 
a little gas company in Los Angeles, 
serving 2,000 customers in a pioneer 
town of 40,000 population, there have 
been innumerable reorganizations and 


consolidations of local gas plants in 


almost every Southern California com- 
munity. The final result of all these 
changes under years of economic pres- 
sure for more efficient financing and 
operating was the emergence of Pacific 
Lighting as the one system serving 
practically all of Southern California. 
It has paid dividends without interrup- 
tion for 45 years, except for one year, 
more than a generation ago. 

Full information in regard to this 
company, its history, development, 
financial condition and operating pol- 
icies is supplied in a booklet which is 
available on request. Address Pacific 
Lighting Corporation, 700 Insurance 
Exchange Building, San Francisco, 


California. 


oe ae 
Pacific Lighting Corporation has no im- 
mediate object of selling securities by means 
of these advertisements, as no securities are 
being issued at the present time. Financial 
requirements for construction, etc., are 
being met with the company’s own funds. 
The purpose of the advertising is to create 
a wider appreciation of Pacific Lighting’s 
situation so as to facilitate the economical 


marketing of securities in the future. 


PacIFIC LIGHTING 


14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 
now usually available to investors only through 
the securities of holding companies. 

In the final analysis, those holding companies 
which render the greatest economic service— 
lower cost of financing, operating economies and 
improvements in service—are best able to earn 
dividends and conserve property values, The earn- 
ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 
rest,in the long run, upon organization, manage- 
ment, and service. 


These advertisements describe the outstanding 
features of the structure developed by Pacific 
Lighting during its 46 years of utility operation 
in Southern California. They deal individually with: 


ORGANIZATION 
1, Management 


2. HISTORY 
3. Territory Served 


8. Reserves 

9. Dividend Record 

10, Intercompany 
Financing 

SERVICE 

11, Interconnected 
Facilities 

12. Economy: of 
Operation 

13. Quality of 
Product 

14. Low Rates 


4, Revenue Sources 
5. Unity of System 


CAPITAL 
6. Capitalization and 
Property Values 
7. Type of 


Securities Issued 


Investments in utility securities should be ex- 
amined with reference to each of these essential 
economic features, 

The entire series of advertisements will be 
published in booklet form. 








CORPORATION 


Unifying through common stock ownership four 


interconnected California Urilities 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 
SANTA MARIA GAS CO. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Index 

“T believe that we have reached the 
turning point in the Depression,” said 
General Charles Gates Dawes last week in 
Chicago. Because he was fresh from the 
presidency of Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. his statements commanded atten- 
tion. “It is the smaller business enter- 
prises with low overhead expense which 
seem to be showing improvement,” he 
said. “But in time the larger ones must 
necessarily follow. . . . I would attribute 
much more importance to the increase in 
electric power consumption in the country 
during the last two weeks than to stock 
or bond quotations.” 


Only factors tending to discredit this 
Dawesian cheer last week were his past 
record and the still-sagging index of busi- 
ness conditions. In General Dawes’s 
record are the following utterances: 

“People do not realize that conditions 
are gradually improving.” June 5, 1930. 


“Tt [the moratorium] is an augury of 
improved financial conditions.” June 20, 
1931. 

In Chicago, General Dawes will again 
direct, as chairman, Central Republic 
Bank & Trust Co. which he founded 30 
years ago after having served as Comp- 
troller of the Currency under President 
McKinley. As a banker, he must have been 
most pleased last week by the sudden 
shrinkage of gold exports when the French 
balances were withdrawn, and by the rise 
of the dollar in world markets. The electric 
power figures which impressed Banker 
Dawes were those for the week ended June 
11 wherein output was down 11.5% from 
the same week in 1931 against a 12.2% 
drop in the previous two weeks. Released 
last week were National Electric Light As- 
sociation’s complete April figures. They 
showed a 23% decline from March which 
was entirely at the expense of large con 
sumers. Sales to small commercial users 
jumped 2%, to domestic consumers 3%. 

Another statistic which General Dawes 
must have pondered last week was bank 
clearings. After a brief spurt a fortnight 
ago they slumped badly last week. 
Twenty-one cities outside New York ran 
46.3% below 1931 and including New 
York the average decline was 52.6%. 
Heaviest loser among the cities reported 
was Boston with a 58.7% drop for the 
week. During the first quarter the total 
decline averaged 35%. 

Interested, as are all Chicagoans, in the 
Insull situation, General Dawes must have 
been perturbed last week at the price of 
Commonwealth Edison short-term notes 
which fall due July 30. Only 974 was 
bid for them, a price which would give 
the buyer a 279% return to maturity. And 
he must have noted with regret the pass- 
ing of the Sears, Roebuck dividend. Com- 
mentators saw this omission as the com- 
pany’s opinion that the grain markets will 
not rally soon. Principal grains last week 
had lost their recent advances and were 
slumping to new lows on good weather re- 
ports. Cotton held its gains more tena- 
ciously. Oil was firm but the bright spot in 
commodities last week was a 13-day ad- 








vance in raw sugar futures which whipped 
the price from 57¢ to go¢. 

General Dawes last week could have 
heard little but gloom from his steelmak- 
ing friends. The Chicago mills lost ground 
together with all others except those in 
the Youngstown district. Ingot produc- 
tion hovered around 18% of capacity. De- 
troit, which had been at 81%, fell to 75% 
and Pittsburgh was barely able to hold at 
15%. Automobile production, with the ex- 
ception of Ford, seemed about to slow up 
last week and Jron Age predicted many 
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BANKER DAWES 
He does not find June jejune. 


plants would be idle during the summer. 
The week’s production was 52,560 units, 
a small gain over the previous week but 
21% below last year. 

A report on general activity during May 
was made last week by statisticians 
operating under the auspices of National 
Industrial Conference Board. They found: 
“Altogether, the further decline of busi- 
ness in May showed no slowing up in the 
rate of contraction. . Consumer pur- 
chasing continued to subside.” 

Van Winkle’s Portfolio 

In Wall Street last week was being cir- 
culated, as a joke, a table of figures which 
made investors wince. It told of a Rip 
van Winkle who in August 1929 sold ten 
shares of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
at $2983, putting the $2,986.25 in a sav- 
ings bank. Recently he bought back his 
ten Atchison for $350. With the addi- 
tional money he bought ten shares in each 
of 85 well-known companies, such as Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Erie, Wabash, Anaconda 
Copper, Baldwin Locomotive, United 
Cigar, Kreuger & Toll, Curtiss-Wright, 
Republic Steel. He still had left $8.75 
to buy a haircut, a shave, a pair of 
shoes before taking the accumulated sav- 
ings bank interest of about $450 to buy 
an automobile. If he had bought the 850 
shares when he sold his Atchison in 1929, 
they would have cost him $73.g30. 





Bankers 


May the thousands of investors who 
bought Kreuger & Toll and International 
Match securities obtain redress from the 
bankers of these companies? Last week 
an answer to this much-asked question 
drew closer. In Manhattan one Florence 


Bramson, owner of five International 
Match $1,000 debenture bonds (worth 
$17.50 each last week), brought suit 


against Guaranty Co. and Lee, Higginson 
& Co., charging not fraud but misrepre- 
sentation of facts. Another suit against 
Lee, Higginson & Co. was filed last week 
by Alice F. and Edith S. Tilton of Milton, 
Mass., owners of Kreuger & Toll securi- 
ties. They too charged misrepresentation, 
sought their money back. 

On the day following Miss Bramson’s 
suit, Lee, Higginson & Co. announced that 
it planned to liquidate. During its 84 years 
the house profited from backing the China 
tea trade, was prominent in the develop- 
ment of U. S. railways, helped reorganize 
General Motors in 1910 and organized 
Nash Motors. Its salesmen sold over a 
billion dollars worth of securities, its dis- 
tribution system was nationwide. Last 
week while many critics of the old house 
were to be heard its integrity remained un- 
questioned, 

In Paris the firm of Lee, Higginson et 
Cie. last week announced a similar move 
but the affiliated London house, Higginson 
& Co., planned to continue. A new firm 
will be formed with outside capital. It 
will be called Lee, Higginson Corp. and 
will carry on a securities business in Man- 
hattan, Boston and Chicago. It will also 
do a small deposit business and trade in 
acceptances. Being a corporation it can 
belong to no stock exchange. But while 
this company will perpetuate the name, 
last week the career of Boston’s old part- 
nership seemed ended. 

While Lee, Higginson & Co. planned 
these changes last week the investigation 
of Herr Kreuger’s affairs went on apace 
In Stockholm police were searching 150 
sacks of waste paper for clues regarding 
Kreuger transactions. The first actual jail 
sentence in the case came when Bror 
Bregberg, one of Kreuger’s associates, was 
fined $162,000 and sent to jail for nine 
months at hard labor. In Manhattan An- 
ders Jordahl, crony of Ivar Kreuger, ad- 
mitted that Herr Kreuger might have 
“been short a few,shares” at the time of 
his death. Other than this he had little 
to say. 

On the New York Stock Exchange there 
was a sudden rise in Kreuger & Toll deben- 
ture certificates. From 142 they hopped to 
1a gain of 400%. 


Commander to the Gulf 

Third largest of U. S. flour milling com- 
panies, Commander-Larabee Corp. (head- 
quarters: Minneapolis) last week became 
a little bigger by a strategic purchase. It 
acquired, for an undisclosed price, G. B. 
R. Smith Milling Co. of Sherman, Tex., 
which has a 2,000-bbl. daily flour pro- 
duction and a million bushels storage ca- 
pacity for. wheat. Its location assures 
Commander-Larabee of a supply of Gulf 
grain and cheap water transportation to 
the Atlantic Seaboard. With the addition, 
Commander-Larabee has 14 flour mills 
with a 40,000-bbl. capacity and storage 
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oop form in golf means better “follow- 
through” and fewer divots to re- 
place. In modern business adequate office 
forms provide the coordination of all 
departments so necessary to efficient or- 
ganization. Printed on ADIRONDACK | 
BOND, such records, reports, memos, 
etc., combine maximum utility with mini- 
mum cost. This crisp, watermarked paper 
has good strength, available in twelve dis- 
tinctive colors and white (including sub- 
stance No. 13, a lightweight bond espe- 
cially economical and efficient for air mail | 
correspondence) and is surprisingly low in 
price. Standardize and ecunomize with 
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space for 30,000,000 bu. Commander- 
Larabee plans to double the Sherman 
mill’s storage capacity and is building a 
1,000,000-bu. terminal at Wellington, Kan. 
It also plans a new 2,500-bu. flour mill at 
either Sherman or Fort Worth. Largest 
company in the U. S. is General Mills with 


| an 81,850-bbl. daily capacity; second is 


Pillsbury Flour with 45,000 bbl. 

Commander-Larabee was formed in 
1926 by a merger of the Larabee mills of 
Kansas with the Commander group in 
Minneapolis. The Larabee mills were 
started by Fred and Frank Larabee in 
their home town of Hutchinson, Kan. The 
Commander mills were originated by 
Banker Benjamin Belcher Sheffield, now 
head of Minneapolis Civic & Commerce 
Association, W. H. Sudduth, a farmer, and 
W. D. Gregory. Messrs. Sheffield & Sud- 
duth sold out to a group which included 
Shreve McLaren Archer, 40, head of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., one of the 
biggest linseed crushing companies in the 
world. In 1930 his company bought con- 
trol of Commander-Larabee of which he 
now serves as president. Chairman of the 
company is Guy A. Thomas who is 57, 
looks 20 years less. He started work at 
14 as an office boy in Washburn Crosby 
Co., three years later became its youngest 
salesman. He was sales manager and a 
director of the company when he left to 
go with Commander-Larabee. He is cred- 
ited with having sold more flour than any 
man in the U. S. A stanch Democrat, he 
recently offered to wager $1,000 he could 
name every plank to be adopted at the 
convention. 

Both Chairman Thomas and President 
Archer have many outside interests. The 
real bosses of Commander-Larabee have 
been its three vice presidents: Clarence 
M. Hardenbergh in charge of operations, 
Robert W. Goodell (formerly with King 
Midas Mill Co.), executive vice president, 
and Martin Luther, in charge of sales. 
A new vice president, to be in charge of 
Texas business, will be J. Paul Smith of 
the newly acquired company. 

Commander-Larabee has suffered with 
the decline in flour from about $7 per 
bbl. in 1929 to around $4 now. Its bond 
interest has been defaulted and a financial 
reorganization is being worked out. One 
of its best known brands. is Airy Fairy 
cake flour, a competitor of General Foods’ 
Swans Down. A new product is ready-to- 
bake Airy Fairy Kwik Biskit, over which 
General Mills and Washburn Crosby filed 
a suit charging infringement of its Bis- 
quick trade mark. Commander-Larabee 
promptly filed a $1,000,000 counter suit. 


Bear Hunt (Cont’d) 
Though bald, pop-eyed William Fox, 
ousted founder of Fox Film Corp., jour- 


| neyed to Washington last week to explain 


his stockmarket manipulations to Senator 
Peter Norbeck’s Bear-hunting Banking & 
Currency Committee (Time, April 18, e¢ 
seqg.), he promptly took to his bed, said 
he had a bilious attack. His physician 
said he had diabetes. Skeptical, Counsel 
William A. Gray sent two other physi- 
cians. They agreed Mr. Fox was indeed 
sick. Still doubtful, Counsel Gray scoffed: 
“The only thing they find is his own state- 
ment that he’s dizzy.” 
Charging that Cineman had 


Fox 
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“wrecked” his companies through stock. 
market operations, Counsel Gray 4t. 
tempted to piece the story together from 
bits which his prowling investigators had 
unearthed in 22 Manhattan brokerage 
houses. In some firms, to cover his tracks 
Cineman Fox maintained as many as seven 
different accounts in his own name or 
those of kith & kin. Counsel Gray's 
mass of evidence was further confused by 
the sudden disappearance of Cineman 
Fox’s personal accountant. 

Before he was ousted by his bankers jp 
1930, William Fox held dictatorial sway 
over both Fox Film and Fox Theatres. 
Inc. through majority ownership of small 
issues of voting stock. The stocks traded 
on exchanges were impotent, class A. Be. 
cause of this practical proprietorship, Fox 
often dealt in his own name instead of the 
companies’. While the companies were 
mushrooming, capital for expansion was 
largely provided by sale of class A stock 
to the public. Almost continuous pool 
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BAITER: WILLIAM A. GRAY 
He scoffed at William Fox’s dizziness. 


operations were necessary to facilitate its 
distribution, in most of which Cineman 
Fox joined to his profit. Bradford Ells- 
worth, absentee co-manager of the 1929 
Radio pool (Trme, May 30), testified that 
the Fox pools run through M. J. Meehan 
& Co. alone were too numerous to remem- 
ber, but that there had been “five or six 
important ones.” Mrs. Caroline Leah 
Taussig, Cineman Fox’s daughter, once 
joined in too, received a cut of $441,000 
as her share of an underwriting fee. 

Much of Fox’s stock exchange business 
was handled by Stevens & Legg. Kind 
Mr. Fox once presented the firm with $45, 
ooo for distribution among employes as 
compensation for the overtime he had 
caused them. To Partner Byam Stevens, 
floor specialist in Fox, he gave $10,000 
cumshaw “in appreciation of the work 

in running an orderly market.” 

The Senators pricked up their ears when 
Counsel Gray reported that the biggest 
Fox pool had been a Bear pool. Among 
its members were John Jacob Raskob, the 
late Nicholas Frederic Brady, William 
Frank Kenny, Walter P. Chrysler, Broker 
Michael J. (“Mike”) Meehan (through 
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his wife Elizabeth). Manager Ellsworth 
patiently explained that this pool had been 
formed to market Fox stock to finance 
Fox expansion. Holding an option on 
500,000 shares from Cineman Fox, the 
pool sold 466,000 shares “technically” 
short against the option. Then 300,000 
shares were delivered under the option, 
the balance covered in the open market. 
Manager Ellsworth said the additional 
short interest had been built up to enable 
the pool to support the market, if neces- 
sary, not to depress it. He pointed out 
that the pool could have covered from the 
option at all times. On the total opera- 
tion the pool cleared $1,937,000. 

Manager Ellsworth admitted having 
spent $24,000 for publicity, advising the 
public that “they could buy for $30 a 
share of stock which we thought would 
sell at $60.”* When Senator Couzens 
asked why the pool itself did not wait for 
the profit, Witness Ellsworth snapped: 
“My business isn’t to wait—it’s to sell!” 

Frustrated in its attempt to prove that 
Cineman Fox’s market manipulations had 
destroyed his companies, or that he had 
been a bad Bear, the Committee pounced 
on alleged income tax evasions. Counsel 
Gray said that Cineman Fox deducted 
market losses from his personal returns 
which had been paid by Fox Film. Chair- 
man Norbeck, announcing that the Com- 
mittee had voted to continue the stock- 
market investigation, exulted: “The re- 
covery of evaded income tax will offset 
the expense 100 times.” 

Cleveland’s Eaton. While the Com- 
mittee was waiting for Cineman Fox to 
get well, Counsel Gray subpoenaed Cyrus 
Stephen Eaton, Cleveland industrialist, to 
tell the Committee about the collapse of 
his 150-million-dollar investment trust, 
Continental Shares, Inc. When he failed 
to appear, Counsel Gray put one of his 
own investigators, David Stock, on the 
stand to tell the story. Ohio’s Senator 
Bulkley protested that the Committee was 
setting bad precedent in calling an investi- 
gator to testify. Witness Stock charged 
Industrialist Eaton with obtaining $57,- 
000,000 in irregular loans from Conti- 
nental Shares to save his own skin in 1930, 
bolster up his firm of Otis & Co. Wit- 
ness Stock asserted that Mr. Eaton had 
“dummy directors.” Senator Bulkley ex- 
ploded: “Some of the people in Cleve- 
land would be surprised to hear that! ‘+ 
Industrialist Eaton’s attorney branded 
some of these charges as false, “some of 
the inferences drawn impossible.”’** 

*Last week Fox Film sold for $1.50. 
{Directors in 1920 were: W. R. Burwell, 
president of Continental; F. H. Hobson, vice 
president of Cleveland Trust; David Sinton 
Ingalls, now Republican nominee for Governor 
of Ohio; Richard Inglis, president of Kanawha 
& Hocking Coal & Coke; R. V. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of Harris-Seybold-Potter Co.; Phillip Wick 
of Youngstown’s Wick & Co. 

**In previous hearings Committee Members 
were interested in the fact that specialists on the 
Exchange often make money by trading against 
the orders they receive—selling short when given 
a buying order, buying for themselves when given 
a selling order. Last week both the Exchange 
and the Curb amended their trading rules to 
check this practice. Now when a floor broker 
receives an order he cannot fill it himself unless 
he first offers it to one-and-all at a price 12'%4¢ 
better: 14th higher in the case of a selling order, 
Y%th lower in the case of a buying order. As 
before, the acceptance of any order is contingent 
upon the price being “justified by the condition 
of the market.” This provision is aimed against 
attempts to demoralize trading. 
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le was a wonder 
an wts day 


‘ie CLERMONT was more than a wonder. It was 
a positive sensation —in its day. 

The automobile of a few years ago was also a won- 
der and sensation. Compared with today’s fine 
car, however, it presents as glaring a contrast as 
that between the Clermont and the Leviathan. 
No one would consider going abroad on a Cler- 
mont in this age. Yet, there are many who cling 
to antique automobiles—not that they want to 
but because they feel they have to. 

Repairing and rebuilding a car that has only a 
junk yard value is not economy. It may even be 
extravagance. When upkeep costs exceed the re- 
quired monthly payments for TODAyY’s fine auto- 
mobile on a Commercial Credit Plan it’s time to 
buy a new car. 


Your dealer will advise you. See him today. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
HEADQUARTER S + BALTIMORE 






WHEREVER YOU ARE @ WHATEVER YOU MAKE, 
SELL OR BUY @ INVESTIGATE COMMERCIAL CREDIT SERVICE @ 
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NEW 
STYLE SENSATION 


Now on display at leading stores 


See these smart, new styles tomorrow. 
They are a revelation in comfort. 


Featherweight Paris Suspenders are 
proper summer wear without coat or 
vest. And it would be improper to 
deny your legs the comfort of Feather- 
weight Paris Garters. 


Featherweight Paris Suspenders $1 
Other styles to $2.50 


Featherweight Paris Garters 50c 
Other styles 25c to $1 


FEATHERWEIGHT, 


PA RIS 3 


“Garte rs. 


AND 
>< Suspenders. 


STEIN & COMPANY += CHICAGO - NEW YORK 





For many years an executive successfully 
handling organization, finance and sales for 
branches, factories and agencies abroad. 
Valuable personal contacts and experience 
in Europe, South America and the Far East. 
Communicate Box 101, TIME, Inc., New York City 


Mothersills 


STOPS TRAVEL 
‘SICKNESS by 
SEA. AIR and 
TRAIN 












FOREIGN TRADE EXPERT 






There are thousands of 
periodicals— 
There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 





| offering $18,000,000 par value 6% 








» | Armour Fertilizer Works, 








Deals & Developments 


In California. In April the price of 
crude oil was upped in Texas and the mid- 
continent field. California did not follow 
and much California gasoline was shipped 
to the Atlantic seaboard. Last week Stand- 
ard Oil of California promised to raise 
the price it will pay for crude oil by 25¢ 
per bbl. if production for the State is kept 
down to 476,700 bbl. a day against the 
figure of 486,800 bbl. the week the offer 
was made. Oilmen expected independents 
would meet the terms, less California 
gasoline would be shipped to the East, all 
gasoline prices would benefit. 

Offer for Richfield. James A. Talbot, 


onetime chairman of California’s Richfield 


Oil Co., and two other former high execu- 
tives of the company last week spent 
their fifth week in jail, serving for 


grand theft. Had they picked up a paper 
they might have read that Consolidated 
Oil Corp. (Sinclair-Prairie combine) was 
pre- 
ferred stock for Richfield, which has been 
in receivership for 17 months. If the deal 
is acceptable to Richfield bondholders and 
the consolidated 6% stock is issued, it will 
probably sell to yield the same return as 
Consolidated’s present 8% preferred 
stock. With the 8% preferred at $99 last 
week, the 6% had a theoretical value of 
$75, making the actual bid of $13,500,000, 
compared to $131.974,000 which Rich- 
field’s assets were listed at in 1929. Be- 
cause Richfield’s unsecured creditors were 
unlikely to get more than 20% of their 
claims and because Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia was reported anxious to bid for the 
company it was thought that the offer 
would not be accepted at once. 

Fertilizer Merger. A merger was ar- 
ranged last week between  Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., a leading pro- 
ducer of fertilizer and sulphuric acid, and 
wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Armour & Co. of Delaware. 
The merged business will be known as 
Virginia-Carolina Fertilizer Corp., will be 
61% owned by Armour. Virginia-Carolina 
has never made satisfactory profits. It 
sells mainly to farmers in the cotton and 
tobacco belts. Its president, Charles G. 
Wilson, with the company 19 years, will 
become chairman of the new corporation. 

Spokane Savings. The nine banks of 


Spokane, Wash. have some $50,000,000 
deposited in them. Biggest is Old Na- 
tional Bank & Union Trust Co. with 


$18,000,000 in deposits. Next comes $12,- 
000,000-in-deposits Spokane Savings Bank, 
which last week was forced to close. The 
suspension was Spokane’s sixth since April 

5, brought the total of tied-up deposits to 
$17,000,000. 

Receiverships. Two notable companies 
passed into the hands of receivers last 
week: Celotex Co. of Chicago and Russell 
Manufacturing Co. of Middletown. Celo- 
tex is a big maker of wall-board and 
similar products, using the stalks of sugar- 
cane for pulp. Its president is Bror 
Gustave Dahlberg. In early 1930 he sent 
each shareholder a personal telegram urg- 
ing him not to “sacrifice” his holdings at 
the then current price ($50 a share). 
Russell Manufacturing makes automobile 
brake lining (Rusco), clutch disks, aero 
cloth, lines, rings and cords, safety belts, 
acid proof battery covers, surface tape. 


During the War it had large Government 
contracts for Army belts. A few months 
ago the company sold its business jp 
suspenders, garters and other elastic web. 
bings. The receivership for closely -held, 
98-year-old Russell Manufacturing Was 
described as “temporary.” 


Receiver. Because a receiver has full 
power over a company, is answerable only 
to the Court which appointed him, he js 
sometimes tempted to place friends on his 
payroll, award contracts to kith & kip. 
In 1929 to avoid such happenings the 
Federal judges of New York City’s 
Southern District agreed to appoint Irving 
Trust Co. in all cases. Since then Irving 
Trust Co. has been appointed receiver jn 
4,158 cases, has completed 899 of them. 
The administration costs have averaged 
29.22% of the realized assets. Famed 
Irving Trust receiverships have included: 
Judge, Pynchon & Co., International 
Match, Prince & Whitely, American Piano 
Co., Ambassador Hotels, Hudson River 
Navigation Corp., Schulte United Corp 
In Detroit a similar agreement exists, all 
cares going to Union Guardian Trust Co. 

Last week Charles H. Hyde, onetime 
chamberlain of New York City, called 
Irving Trust “a corporation without a 
soul,” demanded individuals again be given 
receiverships. A few days later Judge 
John Clark Knox, senior member in the 
district, defended the practice. Said he: 
“From my personal observation the work 
of the Irving Trust Co. has been satis- 
factory and has served the purpose | 
thought it would serve. . .. The bank 
gives a better administration than when re- 
ceiverships were given out among a 
variety of individuals with varying 
talents.” 

Wolf. In Manhattan’s police line-up 
last week was David Lamar, onetime 
famed “Wolf of Wall Street.” For the 
first time in his long career he was unable 
to obtain bail. He was accused of accept- 
ing $638 for an option on 2,000 shares of 
Republic Steel, keeping the money but 
giving no option. Onetime ge of 
prominent men, soft-voiced Wolf Lamar 
has during the past few years shown up 
in many petty schemes, usually escaped 
conviction. Bland, self-possessed, he wears 
a red bow tie with evening clothes just 
to be different. 

Trucks. Will trucks ever displace U. S. 
railroads? Last week Professor William 
Zebina Ripley figured that to haul the 
freight carried by railroads would take 
6,250,000 five-ton trucks, enough to form 
a 30,000-mi. line. 


Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Edward E. Shumaker, who last autumn 
resigned as president of RCA-Victor Co., 
became the $1-a-year president of Mer- 
chantville (N. J.) First National Bank 
& Trust Co. (deposits: $1,278,000). 

David Dubinsky, 40, a Pole from Lodz, 
was elected president of International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, suc- 
ceeding the late labor-leader Benjamin 
Schlesinger. 

Julius Howland Barnes, close friend of 
President Hoover, onetime chairman of 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, was made 
chairman of Insuranshares Corp., invest- 
ment trust. 
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A Thousand & One Nighties 

SHeBA VISITS SoLoMoN—Helene Eliat 
—Viking ($2.50). 

Readers who like to take their summer 
literary pabulum cradled in a hammock 
will find Authoress Eliat’s Oriental tale 
breezy enough to keep them rocking com- 
fortably. Perfumed with voluptuous 
myrrh and frankincense, it subtly insinu- 
ates a more acrid wind that whispers: 
Vanity, all is vanity. 

“Except the next woman,” wise King 
Solomon, ensconced in his hive of wives, 
says solomonly. When he hears that 
Balkis, Queen of Sheba, is coming to study 
his incomparable wisdom, he looks forward 
tothe first lesson with extra-curricular zeal. 
Queen Balkis, for her part, is drumming 
the floor of her rocking camel-litter with 
her heels, impatient to arrive. The pur- 
pose of her pilgrimage is both political and 
personal. In the land of Sheba, dynastic 
laws require that rulership repose exclu- 
sively in the hands of virgins. Hitherto 
the ruling virgins had propagated their 
royal race by divine miracle—a new-born 
babe would be discovered in the temple by 
the priests, and at the same time the virgin 
breasts of the queen would miraculously 
begin to give milk. But no such luck be- 
fell Balkis, even though, at the priest’s re- 
quest, a god once visited her disguised in 
human flesh. The priests, in despair, then 
packed her off to Solomon. 

Unfortunately she sends lovely Zud, her 
lady-in-waiting, ahead to salute Solomon 
He becomes infatuated with Zud, and 
Balkis: has to win her way by wile. It is 
no peaceful time in Jerusalem. The 
Ephraimites revolt, the Shebans attempt to 
steal the holy ark. Zudrunsaway. Balkis 
learns a thing or two from Solomon, more 
elsewhere. Zud takes up with a rural god 
who, besides his other attributes, owns 500 
sheep and a cottage in the hills. In the end 
Balkis goes home, the continuance of her 
dynasty assured. Solomon resumes his 
search for something new under the sun 
among his regular wives. 


o—— 


Living Standbys 

Wuat WE Live By—Ernest Dimnet— 
Simon & Schuster ($2.50). 

In his phenomenally popular The Art of 
Thinking Abbé Dimnet showed how men 
could add to their stature by taking 
thought. Lest mere head-work make them 
top-heavy he now writes more roundedly 
of the manly stature he believes all men 
desire. Motive for that desire he finds 
twofold—‘“the longing to live happy and 
the dread of dying ordinary.” This long- 
ing, this dread induce men to follow 
strange teachers, strange doctrines. Hipped 
on some, they hobble along on others. But 
the true pilgrim’s progress is not for- 
warded so much by crutches as by a com- 
forting rod & staff. Such a vade mecum 
Abbé Dimnet gracefully provides in the 
form of the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good, as approved by philosophers, im- 
proved by artists, lived by the saints. 

To discover about the True, discover 
Truth’s elation, it is necessary for a man 
to read philosophy, more necessary for him 





to think philosophically. To accomplish 
this feat the Abbé suggests that a man try 
to put himself in Adam’s bare feet, look 
at the world with new-born eyes, try to 
answer the whys and hows his mind will 
naturally ask. That is philosophy. Its re- 
ward is less in getting questions answered 
than in a man’s growing ability to ask 
higher and deeper questions. The Abbé 
illustrates his method by questions & 
answers in his book, suggests more than he 
states outright. On the question of over- 
whelming Evil he says: “If evil were not 
hidden like impure germs disseminated in 
our system, there would not be a single 
sane person on earth.” This Truth he asso- 
ciates with a Good: “Brave sadness does 
for us what winter does for the earth.” 
The Beautiful is to be come at by 
reverent study of all the arts. Trained 
in harmonies, a man will begin to try to 














ABBE ERNEST DIMNET 


American youth? “The wild turmoil of 
little birds on St. Valentine’s Day.” 


harmonize himself. Of his cacophonies 
he will no longer say, “ ‘Well, I am like 
that’ or ‘The Lord made me what I am,’ 
which has some charm, perhaps, when 
associated with sweet seventeen but other- 
wise is pretty sickening.” This  self- 
harmonizing, self-training, is for the Abbé 
the beginning of wisdom, and the Good. 
Though “a commonwealth of intelligent 
egoism has been built by the millions, and 
a skillful combination of the idealism of 
the few with the contributions of the many 
has largely eliminated from it all that 
might cause irritation and shame,” there is 
plenty of cause for irritation and shame, 
says Abbé Dimnet, if a man will but take 
an inventory of himself. Starting with a 
detailed, impartial inventory of all his 
traits a man will soon discover plenty of 
Good work to do. Granting U. S° Presi- 


dent Wilson’s observation, “There is no 
more priggish business in the world than 
the development of one’s character,” the 
Abbé still holds with Thomas 4 Kempis: 
“We should soon be perfect if we would 
only conquer one fault every year.” Presi- 
dent Wilson, though he did not know it, 


was talking of annexing imaginary virtues, 
the monk was talking of disannexing real 
faults. This is the prelude to the Good 
Life which, says the good Abbé, is heaven- 
ly. A true account and touchstone of that 
heavenly state he finds in a saying of 
Mahomet: “Above all things I like per- 
fumes, and above all things I like women, 
but I like prayer even more.” 

The Author. Canon of Cambrai 
Cathedral, the Very Reverend Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet was born in 1869 at Trelon in 
wheat-raising Flanders near the English 
Channel. He looked across it early in his 
youth, found English literature so fascinat- 
ing that for years he taught it at the 
Collége Stanislas in Paris. A contributor 
to English and U. S. magazines, he was the 


Lowell Lecturer at Harvard in 1g19, 
French Lecturer at the Williamstown 
(Mass.) Institute of Politics in 1923. 


Since the publication of The Art of Think- 
ing (1928) he has received such a blast of 
U. S. letters of gratitude and inquiry that 
he wrote What We Live By to still the 
storm. U. S. civilization he considers 
immature, says “the life of young people 
in America resembles the wild turmoil of 
little birds on St. Valentine’s Day.” Books 
published in the U. S.: French Grammar 
Made Clear, The Bronté Sisters. 


Balkan Thriller 

Tue Bricuot Nemests—John Gunther 
—Bobbs-Merrill ($2). 

Hiding the glaring impossibilities of 
their plots behind the still more glaring 
unreality of their characters is a preroga- 
tive of mystery writers that constitutes 
many a mystery writer's entire stock-in- 
trade. A welcome exception is Author 
Gunther, who peoples his well-written 
murder story with characters recognizably 
alive. So lively are they, so picturesque is 
the Balkan political turmoil in which they 
agitate, that most readers will be more 
interested in their daily doings than in dis- 
covering which one of them murdered the 
two American boys. 

Just out of college, the boys were taking 
an innocent tramp through Europe, landed 
up by chance in Trapani, capital of 
Corisco. Things were buzzing in that 
queer town. Former Minister Karadagh, 
recently released from jail, was plotting to 
depose the sinister fat eunuch, Taabor 
Pasha, Corisco’s highly oriental Prime 
Minister. French Financier Martignac was 
making negotiations concerning a loan. At 
a diplomatic tea given by Mrs. Early, 
Karadagh’s English mistress, the boys met 
everybody, made friends everywhere. Mr. 
Jarvis, the capable U. S. minister, was 
especially friendly, lent them a legation 
car when they had to leave. In a moun- 
tain defile their car hit a hidden barricade, 
both boys were shot to death. 

The scandal was immense. Under U. S. 
pressure Taabor Pasha handed over the 
government to Karadagh. Attracted by 
the furor came Star Reporter Manfred B. 
Tate who was addicted to smoking a corn- 
cob pipe in hotel dining rooms, served no 
masters, feared no groups. Reporter Tate 
sailed right in, investigated along his own 
peculiar line. When he reached the end 
of that line he found a very peculiar hook, 
with a very peculiar catch, which caused 
two more men to die 
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FOR THE WEEK-END TRIP 
A RAZOR IN YOUR POCKET 


COMPACT 


You can carry it in your pocket like a 
fountain pen. After shaving simply 
turn the head and slip on the cover. 


* ANALYSIS OF THE 100% SHAVE 
KEEN BLADES 35% 
NEW BLADE INSTANTLY 25% 
ECONOMY 25% 





EASY TO CLEAN 5% 
REACHES UNDER NOSE 5% 
COMPACT 5% 


TOTAL 100% 


ONLY THE MAGAZINE RAZOR HAS ALL THESE 

FEATURES. ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU | 

HOW IT OPERATES. AT ALL LEADING DEALERS, 
$5.00 (INCLUDES CLIP OF 20 BLADES), 





MAGAZINE 


REPEATING 


RAZOR 


SIMPLIFIED SCHICK 





PRODUCT OF THE MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO. 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK TEL. VAnderbilt 3-8800 


Midsummer’s Child 


Intimations of Immorality 


LETTER FROM AN UNKNOWN WomMAN— 
Stefan Zweig—Viking ($1.25). 

Readers of Author Zweig’s novelties will 
realize, to their horror, that the forsaken 
female of mid-Victorian romances is alive 
& kicking yet. The only modern touch 
about her reappearance is that she is de- 
flowered by a hero who does not bother 
to ask her name. 

Famed Novelist R. (for Zweig?) returns 
to Vienna after his holidays to find among 
his customary fan-mail a fat letter super- 


| scribed “To you, who have never known 
| me.” 


He reads on to learn that the un- 
known woman’s only child has just died, 
that she is going to pour out her heart to 
him, sole consolation of her miserable life. 


| She starts pouring at the source, when, as 


a little girl she had watched R. move into 
an apartment across the hall from her 
family’s flat. R. was so superior to any- 
body she had ever seen before, the women 
he brought home with him were so angeli- 
cally bright, that the girl began to worship 
him. His doormat became sacred ground, 
his doorknob the shining star of love. 
Through thick & thin she pursued that star 
until, grown up, she at last waylaid him 
on the street, turned the blissful doorknob 
to her own account. Three nights they 
dallied, then R. went out of town. Slowly, 
reading the letter, he begins to realize that 
he was the father of her child. 

Lest she disturb him with the main- 
tenance of herself and his child, for eleven 
years she took rich lovers. For his sake 
too she would not marry them. At last, 
in straitened circumstances, her child is 
dead and she is now dying. When he re- 
ceives her letter she will be dead, alas! 


Linpa SHAWN—Ethel Mannin—Knopf 
($2.50). 

Christ keep the Hollow Land 

All the Summer-tide ; 


Still.we cannot understand 

Where the waters glide. 

With William Morris’ not notoriously in- 
telligible verses Authoress Mannin cap- 
tions the three sections of her novel, 
symbolizes the three phases of her 
heroine’s career—summery — childhood, 
cryptic girlhood, mystic womanhood. 
Linda’s simple story, the details of her 
family’s life on Shawn’s farm, make a 
pretty picture to hang on a cottage wall. 

Three generations back the Shawns had 
come from Ireland, rented a piece of land 
near Flaydering, near the North Sea. 
Andrew, Linda’s father, runs the farm as 
well as his Celtic irresponsibility allows. 
His wife Ellen, once a schoolmarm, has 
no use for irresponsibility, has less & less 
use for Andrew’s ne’er-do-well ways. Her 
hopes in life she centres in her boys— 
Stephen, the surly eldest; David, her 
favorite. When Linda comes she transfers 
a few dwindling hopes to her. 

She is born on Midsummer’s Day, when 
legend held that Lordly Ones walked the 
earth to steal earth-children, leave faery 
changelings in their stead. A strange child 
from the first—she had golden hair, while 
all the Shawns were dark—she grows 


stranger year by year. Shy as a mouge 
she yet seems to know what people are 
thinking of, makes her mother feel a little 
weird. But for Linda her home, the farm 
fields and woods are a simple heaven, Only 
slowly do personal loves come to people it, 

Life for Linda becomes fuller, but less 
heavenly. Her first love Rose, the maid. 
of-all-work, gets into trouble with some 
man, goes away. The new maid Hester 
dislikes Linda, infatuates Stephen, is jp- 
fatuated herself by David. At an apple. 
christening, when girls select their lads. 
Hester openly chooses David, but he turns 
her down. Jealous, Stephen goes off to 
Wildwick, on the sea, makes love to Nan, 
a barmaid there. Linda often goes to 
Wildwick too. Before she knows it she js 
in love with Garry, a fisherboy. The out. 
come of these perturbations is_ that 
Stephen marries Nan, David runs off to 
marry Rose; but Garry is drowned at sea, 

Things are going badly for Linda’s scold- 
ing mother at Shawn’s farm. None of the 





ETHEL MANNIN 
Her husband is no prop. 


children has done well at school or in 
marriage. Linda dreams of being a nun. 
But David comes home again with Rose 
and happier times follow. One midsum- 
mer evening in her 15th year Linda walks 
out in the apple-orchard, lies on the 
ground, feels a strange change in her mind, 
her blood. Shawn’s farm is no longer the 
heart of her world. The orange moon, ris- 
ing over the apple trees, is to set her life's 
tides from now on. She leaves the orchard 
a woman. 

The Author. Brought up in a strict 
orthodoxy that disapproved of literature 
as a career, Authoress Mannin (born 
1900) started writing young. Married at 
19, she has one daughter, is now separated 
from her husband. She believes she is the 
only English authoress who both keeps 
house and pursues her literary career with- 
out family or marital support. Interested 
in child psychology, education, Com- 
munism, she is a member of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, writes regularly for 
I. L. P.’s New Leader. Books: Pilgrims, 
Confessions & Impressions, Hunger of the 
Sea, Sounding Brass, Ragged Banners, 
Common-sense and the Child. 
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with a face 
that’s fit 


HE youth of the son reflected in 

the face of the father! Down the 
fairway of life he goes, scoring win 
after win, holding back that pressing 
opponent —Time. Holding back the 
years with a face that’s fit! 


What confidence it gives a man to 
know that the world sees youth — 
virile, aggressive youth — in his clean, 
firm skin. And what an easy matter it 
is to keep face-fit with Williams Shav- 
ing Service. 


Start with a pleasant, good-morning 
greeting from Williams Shaving 
Cream... your face feels refreshed 
at the moist, mild touch of that velvet- 
bodied lather. Your blade blithely 
tells you your beard has been disci- 
plined down to skin level. No sting, 
from the first suave sweep of the brush 
til the last fleck of lather is rinsed 
away. No dryness; no arid after-feel. 
No dye, no free alkali in Williams 
Shaving Cream! 


Then, while your skin’s still moist, 
dash on bracy Aqua Velva! Thrill to 
its tonic tingle as it freshens and 
firms the skin... gently tightens the 
pores— helps to heal the unseen cuts 
...- keeps your face morning-fresh 
all day long. 


That's the Williams way—for faces 
that stay young. And that’s why you'll 
find millions of fathers and sons who 
refuse to accept “something just as 
good.” 


MAIL THIS! I¢ will show you the way to Face Fitness 


The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. T-270 
Glastonbury, Conn. U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Iam anxious to try Williams Shaving Service. Please 
send me free trial sizes of Williams Shaving Cream 
and Aqua Velva. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


. Williams 
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SHAVING CREAM —AQUA VEL\ 


. Everybody's 
doing it!” 


7 out of 10 smokers inhale knowingly — 
the other 3 inhale unknowingly 


O you inhale? 7 out of 10 

L smokers £now they inhale. 

The other 3 inhale without 

realizing it. Every smoker inhales 

—for every smoker breathes in 

some part of the smoke he or 
* draws out of a cigarette. 
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NE IN ON LUCKY STRIK. 


strike features, every Tuesday 


created that process. Only Luckies 
have it! 

Do you inhale? More than 
20,000 physicians, after Luckies 
had been furnished them for 
tests, basing their opinions on their 
smoking experience, stated that 
Luckies are less irritating to the 
throat than other cigarettes. 


“It's toasted” | 


Your Throat Protection 


against irritation — against cough 


~@ modern minutes with the world's finest dance orchestras, 
Sursday and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 


Copr., 


1982, 


The American 


Tobacco 
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